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ATF  expands  lab  facilities, 
opens  forensic  unit  in  Md. 


FBI  chief  pledges  minority 
hiring  push;  bars  quota  use 


Forensic  scientists  from  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms  in 
Washington  last  month  shipped  their  test 
tubes,  charts  and  analytical  instruments  to 
Rockville.  Maryland,  where  the  bureau 
has  opened  an  expanded  $3,000,000 
national  crime  laboratory. 

The  new  facility  was  officially  in- 
augurated on  June  28  in  a ribbon-cutting 
ceremony  attended  by  Deputy  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Robert  Carswell  and  out- 
going ATF  Director  Rex  D.  Davis. 

"The  laboratory  in  Rockville  ends  a 
decade  of  crowded  conditions,"  Davis 
said.  “The  expanded  facility  will  help 
ATF  to  better  enforce  criminal  laws  re- 
lating to  Firearms  and  explosives,  regulate 
the  alcohol  and  tobacco  industries,  col- 
lect Federal  taxes  and  lend  assistance  to 
state  and  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. " 

According  to  a bureau  spokesman, 
the  new  complex  doubles  the  size  of  a 
previous  facility  at  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Building  in  Washington.  As  a re- 
sult of  the  move,  the  IRS  will  be  provided 
with  increased  office  space. 

Commenting  on  the  primary  reason 
for  the  transfer,  the  spokesman  noted  that 
the  AFT  scientists  "will  be  able  to  handle 
more  work”  because  the  new  lab  will  pro- 
vide more  usable  space  which  will  be 

Manual  outlines 
strategies  for 
court  monitoring 

A Philadelphia  civic  group,  which  has 
been  monitoring  two  of  the  city's  courts 
for  the  past  few  years,  has  documented  the 
experience  in  a manual  designed  to  serve  as 
a blueprint  for  citizens  in  other  communi- 
ties who  may  wish  to  become  involved  in 
the  judicial  process. 

Entitled  A Citizens  Guide  to  Court  Ob- 
servation, the  85-page  book  was  published 
last  month  by  the  Ciozens  Crime  Commis- 
sion of  Philadelphia.  The  guide  outlines  the 
procedures  and  strategies  that  the  group 
utilized  in  observing  Philadelphia’s  Munici- 
pal Court  since  January  1975  and  in  moni- 
toring the  Non-Jury  Trial  Division  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  Court  since  December  1975. 

Alice  A.  Herzon,  who  directed  the  pro- 
ject for  the  commission,  noted  that  the 
guide  "would  be  helpful  to  other  groups" 
interested  in  monitoring  their  local  courts. 
UA  Citizens  Guide  to  Court  Observation 
contains  both  a history  of  our  project  and 
a discussion  of  the  various  tasks  which  have 
to  be  undertaken  in  conducting  such  a pro- 
gram,” she  said,  “Samples  of  the  work- 
Continucd  on  Page  6 


stocked  with  new  equipment. 

While  one  purpose  of  the  laboratory  is 
to  assist  in  ATF’s  regulatory  function  by 
testing  tobacco  products  and  analyzing 
substances  containing  alcohol,  bureau 
scientists  are  becoming  increasingly  in- 
volved in  criminal  investigation  on  the 
Federal,  state  and  local  level. 

ATF  figures  for  1977  revealed  that 
the  technicians  examined  evidence  from 
839  bombing  cases  and  that  their  foren- 
sic assistance  to  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  made  up  more  than 
70  percent  of  the  laboratory's  firearms 
caseload. 

The  bureau's  ink  reference  library, 
which  is  considered  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  world,  was  among  the  materials 
transferred  to  the  Rockville  facility.  ATF 
scientists  utilize  the  library’s  more  than 
3,000  "standard  samples"  to  establish  the 
age  of  the  ink  on  potentially  backdated 
documents. 

According  to  ATF.  the  national  crime 
laboratory  is  the  latest  evolution  of  a 
facility  which  was  established  in  1886 
to  analyze  the  contents  of  oleomargarine 
for  the  Federal  government.  It  was  not 
until  the  1960s  that  the  scientists  began 
to  support  firearms  and  explosives  investi- 
gations. 

The  Rockville  facility  will  be  the  heart 
of  an  ATF  forensic  system  which  in- 
cludes regional  labs  in  Atlanta,  Cincin- 
nati, Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco. 


FBI  Director  William  H.  Webster  told 
a group  of  the  nation's  top  black  police 
administrators  last  month  that  his  agency 
would  pursue  an  active  minority  recruit- 
ment policy,  but  that  the  bureau  would 
use  "no  quotas"  in  filling  its  employment 
complement.  - 

Speaking  before  the  second  annual  con- 
ference of  the  National  Organization  of 
Black  Law  Enforcement  Executives 
(NOBLE).  Webster  said  that  the  FBI  will 
be  working  with  minority,  civic  and  pro- 
fessional groups  “to  identify  and  attract 
applicants  to  the  special  agent  position." 

"We  expect  that  through  such  contacts 
we  can  acquaint  the  memberships  of 
these  organizations  and  people  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact,  about  the  functions 
of  the  FBI  and  the  many  benefits  of 
working  for  us,”  the  director  explained. 

Outlining  the  present  situation.  Webster 
noted  that  of  almost  8.000  agents,  163  are 
Hispanic,  150  are  black,  34  are  Asian- 
American,  and  14  arc  American  Indian.  He 
added  that  there  arc  96  female  agents, 
eight  of  whom  are  black. 

Although  he  stressed  that  some  minor- 
ity hiring  improvements  have  been  made 
within  the  bureau,  the  former  Federal 
appellate  judge  said  that  the  current 
employment  figures  "are  only  beginning 
to  show  the  effects  of  concerted  efforts 
on  the  part  of  our  field  and  headquarters 
personnel  to  recruit  minority  applicants.” 
“Soon  after  I took  office,”  he  stated. 


“the  message  was  delivered  that  special 
emphasis  was  to  be  placed  on  recruiting 
and  processing  applications  for  those  in 
specialized,  needed  categories  - minori- 
ties, women,  accountants,  and  lawyers." 

One  of  the  FBI's  recruitment  projects 
involves  a liaison  with  the  Urban  League, 
which  will  refer  qualified  candidates  for 
special  agent  positions.  The  applications 
of  those  chosen  will  be  reviewed  by  the 
bureau,  which  will  report  back  to  the 
Urban  League  on  the  candidates^  progress 
after  a period  of  six  months. 

NOBLE  president  Hubert  Williams,  the 
director  of  the  Newark.  New  Jersey  Police 
Department,  praised  Webster's  position  on 
minority  employment.  "We  [at  NOBLE) 
look  forward  to  working  with  Judge 
Webster  and  other  executives  at  the  bureau 
in  increasing  the  level  of  minority  employ- 
ment, particularly  in  the  decision-making 
positions  at  the  FBI,"  he  said. 

Williams  has  been  a strong  advocate  of 
the  use  of  hiring  quotas  to  increase  minor- 
ity representation  in  state  and  local  police 
agencies,  however  Webster  emphasized  that 
the  bureau  would  not  utilize  the  quota  sys- 
tem. "Rather,  we  intend  to  accommodate 
our  special  needs  by  insuring  that  our 
agents  be  representative  of  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  serve,”  he  stated. 

Noting  that  the  minority  recruitment 
effort  has  already  met  with  partial  suc- 
cess. the  FBI  director  said  that  "35  percent 
Continued  on  Page  8 


Joint  government/business/labor  approach  to 
reducing  white  collar  crime  studied  by  LEAA 


In  response  to  an  upsurge  in  crimes 
against  business,  which  cost  consumers  an 
estimated  $30  billion  to  $40  billion  annual- 
ly, Attorney  General  Griffin  B.  Bell  last 
month  announced  the  creation  of  an 
LEAA  program  designed  to  combat  white 
collar  and  other  crimes  against  commercial 
firms. 

Bell  picked  Larry  S.  Gibson,  a former 
associate  deputy  attorney  general,  to  direct 
the  program,  which  was  designated  as  the 
National  Economic  Crime  Project.  Gibson 
will  develop  plans  for  an  expanded  attack 
by  government,  organized  labor  and  com- 
mercial firms  against  business  crimes  and 
will  evaluate  different  anticrimc  strategies. 
His  recommendations  are  scheduled  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Attorney  General  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  according  to  LEAA. 

Noting  that  the  reduction  of  white  col- 
lar crime  is  one  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's law  enforcement  priorities,  Bell 
pointed  out  that  it  is  the  average  consumer 
who  suffers  most  from  business-related 


offenses.  “Because  most  of  these  crime- 
related  losses  are  regarded  as  part  of  the 
cost  of  business,  they  are  passed  on  to  the 
consumer  in  the  form  of  higher  prices  for 
goods  and  services,"  he  said.  "Thus,  the 
ultimate  victim  of  such  crime  is  the  indi- 
vidual citizen." 

One  of  Gibson's  first  duties  as  head  of 
the  new  program  will  be  to  examine  a re- 
port entitled  “Crimes  Against  Business," 
which  was  released  recently  by  the  Ameri- 
can Management  Associations  under  a 
$300,000  LEAA  grant. 

Revealing  that  business  crimes  result  in 
losses  of  up  to  $40  billion  a year  and  the 
close  of  one  out  of  five  firms,  the  study 
recommended  the  creation  of  a National 
Economic  Crime  Institute  which  would  be 
funded  initially  by  both  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  private  enterprise. 

In  a related  proposal  the  report  called 
for  development  of  an  “economic  crime- 
fighting package"  that  would  tell  busi- 
nessmen how  to  guard  against  computer. 


theft,  employee  pilferage,  commercial 
bribery,  vandalism,  check  fraud,  inventory 
theft,  shoplifting,  embezzlement,  and  in- 
surance fraud. 

Noting  that  juveniles  account  for  a large 
percentage  of  shoplifting  violations,  the  re- 
port said  that  companies  should  be  encour- 
aged to  take  youngsters  on  store  tours  to 
dramatize  the  impact  of  theft  on  business 
and  on  themselves. 

Another  proposal  involves  the  forma- 
tion of  a team  to  attempt  simulated  thefts 
of  data,  securities  and  commodities 
through  the  manipulation  of  a company  s 
computer  system.  Under  the  plan,  a second 
team  would  examine  the  mock  security 
breaches  to  devise  antitheft  strategics. 

In  an  apparent  effort  to  build  an  accu- 
rate statistical  base  regarding  the  business 
crime  problem,  the  report  called  for  con- 
ducting confidential  surveys  in  which  indi- 
viduals could  report  crimes  they  had  com- 
mitted against  businesses,  with  the  assur- 
Continucd  on  Page  8 
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NCPI  to  promote  scholarships 
from  groups  in  private  sector 

The  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute 
(NCPI),  a leading  law  enforcement  training 
organization,  recently  implemented  a 
scholarship  award  program  designed  to  en- 
courage corporations,  foundations  and 
community  groups  to  fund  NCPI  training 
of  individual  local  police  officers. 

In  announcing  the  availability  of  the 
program  last  month,  an  institute  spokes- 
man noted  that  the  scholarship  presents 
"an  excellent  opportunity”  for  business 
and  civic  groups  to  furnish  “real  assist- 
ance" to  their  community's  police  agency. 
"Its  success  depends  upon  the  ability  of 
the  law  enforcement  chief  executive  to 
present  the  program  to  potential  sponsors 
and  the  initiative  of  service  and  business 
organizations  to  assist  in  developing  crime 
prevention  activities,"  he  said. 

NCPI  is  offering  a brochure  to  aid  chiefs 
in  their  efforts  to  attract  potential  contrib- 
utors to  the  scholarship  fund.  The  circular 
traces  the  history  and  purpose  of  the  insti- 
tute and  stresses  the  need  for  community 
involvement  in  crime  prevention. 

“NCPI’s  scholarship  program  offers  a 
unique  opportunity  for  corporations, 
foundations  and  other  civic  organizations 
to  sponsor  the  training  of  individuals  from 
your  community  at  the  institute,”  the  bro- 
chure states.  "Each  scholarship  provides 
full  payment  of  tuition,  special  fees,  hous- 


ing, travel  and  subsistence  for  an  individual 
police  officer  while  attending  NCPI.'' 

The  tax  deductible  scholarships  may  be 
classified  as  "designated"  or  "non-desig- 
nated"  by  the  contributor,  according  to 
NCPI.  The  former  type  permits  the  sponsor 
to  designate  the  agency  or  individual  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits,  while  the  latter  leaves  it 
up  to  the  institute  to  select  the  agency. 
Funding  ranges  from  $700  for  a one-week 
course  to  $2,000  for  a four-week  training 
program . 

To  obtain  further  information,  write: 
Opportunities  in  Crime  Prevention,  Na- 
tional Crime  Prevention  Institute,  School 
of  Police  Administration,  University  of 
Louisville,  Shelby  Campus,  Louisville,  KY 
40222. 

Communications  system  design 
aid  available  from  Calif,  lab 

The  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  (J PL)  of 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology  is 
offering  communications  technical  assist- 
ance to  state,  regional  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  under  a recently  ap- 
proved LEAA  grant. 

According  to  a J PL  announcement,  on- 
site visits  will  be  made  to  provide  assistance 
to  selected  agencies  for  requirements  anal- 
ysis, design  concept  formulation,  imple- 
mentation planning,  preparation  of  specifi- 
cations, cost  estimation,  system  operations, 
personnel  scheduling,  performance  mea- 
surement of  existing  system,  cost/benefit 


analysis,  technical  management  support, 
and  force  operations  analysis. 

While  the  project  will  encompass  the  en- 
tire field  of  police  communications,  priori- 
ty will  be  given  to  four  specific  areas: 

• multicommunity  law  enforcement  ser- 
vice systems; 

• “out  of  vehicle"  communications  sys- 
tems; 

• raising  the  efficiency  of  small  and 
medium-sized  agencies; 

• providing  assistance  in  the  application 
of  new  technologies. 

Some  of  the  electronic  advancements  in- 
cluded in  the  program  will  be  mobile  digi- 
tal communications  systems,  computer- 
aided  dispatch  systems,  automatic  vehicle 
location  systems,  and  multicommunity 
command  and  control  systems. 

In  addition  to  conducting  on-site  assist- 
ance, JPL  plans  to  conduct  a number  of 
seminars  and  workshops  on  the  topic,  and 
will  develop  a list  of  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals, such  as  equipment  vendors  and 
consultants,  who  can  provide  technical  aid. 

Inquiries  about  the  project  should  be 
sent  to;  Robert  Sohn,  JPL  Project  Man- 
ager, Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  4800  Oak 
Grove  Drive,  Pasadena,  CA  91103.  Tele- 
phone: (213)  354-6755. 

Women  seek  proposals 
in  community  anticrime  effort 

The  Women’s  Crusade  Against  Crime 
announced  last  month  that  it  will  offer 
limited  monetary  and  technical  assistance 
to  selected  community  anticrime  efforts  as 
part  of  the  third  and  final  installment  of  its 
LEAA  grant. 

According  to  the  group’s  newsletter, 
Crusade  Capsules,  this  year’s  grant  of 
$108,000  will  be  distributed  to  local 
organizations  on  the  basis  of  how  well  they 
fit  into  the  specific  objectives  of  the 
ongoing  program,  known  as  the  Crusade 
Contract  Challenge. 

Applicants  to  the  project  must  be  pre- 
pared to  participate  in  "program  assistance 
teams"  which  will  exchange  information 
with  community  groups  from  outside  of 
the  program.  "Anti-fencing,  crime  preven- 
tion and  court  watching  teams  are  among 
those  now  available,"  a Crusade  spokesman 
said. 

Other  prerequisites  include  the  willing- 
ness of  a group  to  provide  the  Crusade  with 
detailed  information  about  their  local  ef- 
fort, to  explore  and  develop  methods  of 
securing  long-term  funding  and  to  explore 
additional  areas  for  citizen  involvement  in 
the  criminal  justice  system. 

“To  qualify  for  consideration,  we  re- 
quire a brief  statement  requesting  the  type 
of  assistance  wanted  and  outlining  a plan 
of  action,  ” the  spokesman  noted.  "Chal- 
lenge contract  areas  must  accept  the 
obligation  of  a 20  percent  cash  match." 

Applications,  which  must  be  submit- 
ted by  July  29,  1978,  will  be  screened  by 
members  of  the  Crusade's  Executive  Com- 
mittee. Top  contenders  will  be  notified  and 
a representative  of  each  will  meet  with 
members  of  the  group’s  National  Grant 
Advisory  Board  in  St.  Louis  this  August, 
when  final  selection  will  be  made. 

For  complete  details,  contact:  The 
Women’s  Crusade  Against  Crime, 
1221  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis,  MO 
63103. 

Italy  rejects  drive  to  repeal 
tough  police  powers  bill 

The  Italian  electorate,  apparendy  re- 
sponding to  the  continuing  terrorist  threat 
in  thaj  country,, . last  n)qnd\  .voted  over- 
whelmingly agaitvst . repeal  of  legislation 


that  gives  police  widespread  enforcement 
powers,  including  the  unlimited  right  to 
use  firearms. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times,  Ital- 
ian voters  registered  their  approval  of  the 
tough  law-and-order  policy,  known  as  the 
Reale  Act,  by  a 3-to-l  margin.  Preliminary 
results  of  the  national  referendum  indi- 
cated that  22,308,611  voters,  or  76.5  per- 
cent of  the  electorate,  supported  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  thrce-year-old  law,  while 
6,715,293,  or  23.1  percent  were  in  favor  of 
its  repeal. 

The  vote  was  seen  by  political  analysts 
as  a test  of  strength  for  the  Italian  Commu- 
nist Party.  Although  both  the  Communist 
and  the  Christian  Democratic  parties  had 
supported  the  Reale  Act  in  last  month’s 
referendum,  the  Communists  had  bitterly 
opposed  the  law  as  “repressive"  when  it 
was  enacted  in  1975. 

As  a result,  it  was  felt  by  some  observers 
that  the  Communist  leaders  were  risking 
their  authority  with  rank-and-file  party 
members  by  reversing  their  original  posi- 
tion and  asking  them  to  vote  against  repeal. 
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Penal  Law  Slide  Rule $2.50  Criminal  Law  Flash  Cards $3.50 

Penal  Law  Crime  Cards $2.50  Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law  Quizzer $2.50 

Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law  Slide  Rule $2.50 

The  "HOW"  of  Criminal  Low , . . . $2.95 

NOTE;  The  Penal  Law  Quizzer.  CPL  Quizzer  and  V.T.L.  Quizzer  are  also  in  looseleaf  form  which 
permits  them  to  be  supplemented  with  law  changes  each  year. 

POLICE  ADMINISTRATION  HANDBOOKS 

Supervision $2.50  Management  Quizzer $2.50 

Communication $2.50  Administration $2.50 

Reading  Interpretation $2.50  Personnel  Management $2.50 

Police  Operations $2.50  Complete  Set  of  7 Handbooks $14.00 

PATROL  AIDS 

Basic  Pistol  Instruction $2.50 

New  York  City  Police  Department  Patrol  Guide  Quizzer $3.50 

Police  Officer's  Universal  Log $5.95 

Memorandum  Book  Cards  for  New  York  City  (set  of  4) $2.50 

First  Aid  Memorandum  Book  Card $.75 

Complete  Set  of  All  9 Memorandum  Book  Cards.  , $4.95 

CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 

Manual  lor  Police  Promotion $6.25  Supervision  Card  Course $5.85 

H*w  to  Solve  Graphs,  Tables  and  Charts $3,95 

Howto  Become  a Police  Officer $5.95 

TO  ORDER  Circle  the  prices  of  all  publications  you  desire  Compuie  the  total  price  (including 
sales  tax.  if  applicable),  and  mail  this  advertisement  along  with  your  check  or  money  order  to: 
LOOSELEAF  LAW  PUBLICATIONS.  45-46  162nd  Street,  Fluking,  NY  1 1358. 

Name  


Address 
City 


.State  . 
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Court  says  warrant  is  needed 
to  conduct  murder  site  search 


Dispute  over  circuit  court 
lines  snags  judgeship  bill 


In  a unanimous  decision,  the  U S.  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  last  month  that  police 
must  obtain  a search  warrant  before  they 
can  examine  a murder  scene  for  evidence, 
according  to  the  New  York  Times. 

The  ruling  voided  a precedent  created 
and  applied  by  the  Arizona  Supreme  Court 
which  stated  that  there  is  a “murder  scene 
exception"  to  the  Fourth  Amendment's 
guarantee  agairrtt  unreasonable  searches. 

As  author  of  the  Court’s  opinion,  Jus- 
tice Potter  Stewart  rejected  the  state’s  con- 
tention that  the  "exception"  ruling  served 
the  public  interest  by  permitting  police  to 
investigate  the  scene  of  a major  crime  with- 
out delay, 

"If  the  warrantless  search  of  a homicide 
scene  is  reasonable,  why  not  the  warrant- 
less search  of  the  scene  of  a rape,  a rob- 
bery, or  a burglary?"  Stewart  stated,  add- 
ing that  the  Fourth  Amendment  "reflects 
the  view  of  those  who  wrote  the  Bill  of 
Rights  that  the  privacy  of  a person’s  home 
and  property  may  not  be  totally  sacrificed 
in  the  name  of  maximum  simplicity  in  en- 
forcement of  criminal  law.” 

The  Court  overturned  the  narcotics  con- 

Aussie  raps 
cops’  obesity, 
college  fever 

American  police  officers  might  make 
better  use  of  their  free  time  participating  in 
slimnastics  programs  rather  than  attending 
college,  according  to  the  observations  of  an 
Australian  criminal  justice  researcher  who 
is  touring  the  United  States  to  examine 
police/labor  relations. 

Bruce  Swanton,  a senior  research  officer 
with  the  Australian  Institute  of  Criminolo- 
gy, told  Law  Enforcement  News  that  he 
feels  there  is  too  much  emphasis  placed  on 
higher  education  for  police  in  this  country. 

Noting  that  college  training  is  not  the 
panacea  that  many  make  it  out  to  be, 
Swanton  implied  that  the  trend  in  higher 
education  may  actually  be  detrimental  to 
law  enforcement  efficiency.  Many  posi- 
tions on  a police  department  do  not  re- 
quire an  individual  with  a college  degree, 
he  said,  and  demanding  such  an  education- 
al background  may  cause  officers  to  be- 
come bored  and  frustrated  because  of  the 
lack  of  promotional  possibilities. 

The  Australian  also  indicated  that  cops 
here  may  be  overfed  as  well  as  overedu- 
cated. When  asked  what  stood  out  most  in 
his  study  of  American  police  forces,  he 
responded,  “The  obesity  of  the  American 
police  officer." 

Swanton  did  have  some  good  words  for 
this  country’s  law  enforcement  system, 
noting  that  policing  here  tends  to  be  more 
progressive  than  in  Australia.  However,  he 
criticized  what  he  saw  as  a lack  of  cohesion 
between  various  criminal  justice  agencies. 
There  is  a lack  of  cooperation,  he  said,  and 
an  overlapping  of  duties,  not  only  between 
the  various  law  enforcement  agencies,  but 
also  involving  the  coroners,  pathologists, 
county  attorneys  and  various  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

A former  officer  with  London’s  Metro- 
politan Police,  Swanton  made  his  remarks 
during  a stop  over  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
where  he  was  visiting  the  Southern  Police 
Institute.  His  tour  included  visits  to  police 
departments  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Boston, 
Albany,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  .Chicago,  St. 
Louis.  Los.Angeles  and.  San  Francisco. . 

-Ken  Bovasso 


viction  of  a Tucson  man,  Rufus  Junior 
Mincey,  who  was  seriously  wounded  during 
a police  narcotics  raid  on  his  apartment  in 
which  an  undercover  narcotics  agent  was 
shot  to  death.  Mincey  was  convicted  of 
murder,  assault  and  narcotics  charges, 
based,  in  part,  on  evidence  police  obtained 
without  a search  warrant  in  a four-day 
search  of  his  residence. 

On  appeal,  the  Arizona  Supreme  Court 
had  reversed  the  murder  and  assault  con- 
victions on  a technicality,  while  affirming 
the  narcotics  conviction.  The  court  ruled 
that  Mincey 's  constitutional  rights  had  not 
been  violated  by  introduction  of  the  evi- 
dence frofh  the  search. 

The  Supreme  Court’s  ruling  on  the  case 
( Mincey  v.  Arizona,  No.  77-5353),  may 
also  have  a bearing  on  the  expected  retrial 
of  Mincey  on  the  murder  and  assault 
charges.  In  a separate  part  of  the  opinion, 
eight  of  the  Justices  stated  that  the  prose- 
cution cannot  introduce  statements  that 
the  defendant  made  to  the  police  while  he 
was  interrogated  at  his  hospital  bedside 
shortly  after  the  incident. 

Although  Mincey  was  advised  of  his 
rights  before  being  questioned,  the  Court 
ruled  that  no  statement  obtained  from  a 
defendant  in  a "debilitated  and  helpless 
condition"  could  be  considered  voluntary. 
At  the  time  of  the  four-hour  interrogation, 
Mincey  was  reportedly  in  an  intensive  care 
unit,  breathing  through  a tube,  catheter- 
ized,  in  pain  and  occasionally  losing  con- 
sciousness. 

Dissenting  from  the  section  of  the  opin- 
ion which  dealt  with  the  interrogation, 
Associate  Justice  William  H.  Rehnquist  de- 
clared that  the  questioning  had  not  in- 
volved force  or  abuse  and  that  there  was 
"some  evidence”  suggesting  that  the  defen- 
dant's statement  was  given  voluntarily. 


A bill  that  would  add  152  new  judges  to 
the  Federal  bench  has  become  bogged 
down  in  a joint  Scnatc/Housc  conference 
committee  as  the  result  of  a continuing 
debate  over  whether  the  South’s  largest 
Court  of  Appeals  circuit  should  be  divided 
to  create  a new  appellate  section. 

According  to  a New  York  Times  analy- 
sis of  the  situation,  the  conferees  have 
agreed  on  the  number  of  new  judgeships, 
requesting  117  for  the  Federal  District 
Court  and  35  for  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. The  manner  in  which  the  new  jurists 
arc  to  be  distributed  among  the  districts 
and  circuits  has  also  been  decided,  as  has 
other  details,  including  a form  of  "merit 
selection”  designed  to  determine  how  the 
new  positions  will  be  filled. 

However,  the  lawmakers  are  still  grap- 
pling with  a proposal  by  Senator  James 
O.  Eastland  (D-Mississippi),  the  retiring 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, who  is  insisting  that  Texas  and 
Louisiana  be  removed  from  the  Fifth 
Circuit  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  thereby 
creating  a new  11th  Circuit  that  will 
serve  the  two  states. 

Eastland  is  said  to  be  backed  by  his 
committee  on  the  proposal,  however  the 
Times  reported  that  at  least  two  Senate 
conferees  arc  willing  to  sacrifice  creation 
of  the  11th  Circuit,  but  are  not  officially 
voicing  their  opinion  out  of  respect  for 
their  chairman. 

Meanwhile,  the  Eastland-inspired  lan- 
guage in  the  Senate  version  of  the  measure 
is  opposed  by  a solid  majority  of  the  House 
participants  in  the  conference.  A number 
of  them  have  expressed  concern  that  a 
circuit  made  up  of  Texas  and  Lousiana 
might  be  adversely  influenced  by  the  oil 
industry. 

Additional  criticism  of  the  redistricting 


has  come  from  civil  rights  advocates,  who 
argue  that  the  remainder  of  the  Fifth 
Circuit,  which  consists  of  Alabama,  Flor- 
ida, Georgia  and  Mississippi  under  the  pro- 
posal, might  evolve  into  a poor  medium 
for  trying  discrimination  cases. 

Eastland's  counterpart  in  the  House, 
Judiciary  Committee  chairman  Peter  W 
Rodino  Jr.  (D-Ncw  Jersey),  has  contended 
that  the  judgeship  measure  is  not  the  pro- 
per place  for  a partial  redefining  of  Court 
Appeals  circuit  boundaries.  He  said  that  a 
change  in  the  Fifth  Circuit  should  be  part 
of  a national  remapping  of  appellate  sec- 
tion lines  that  would  include  adjustments 
in  the  Ninth  Circuit,  which  serves  Califor- 
Continued  on  Page  5 

Standards  bureau 
issues  glass  guide 

In  an  effort  assist  technicians  involved 
in  automobile  accident  and  hit-and-run 
investigations,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  has  published  a forensic  guide  to 
the  types  of  glass  used  in  passenger  car 
headlights. 

Entitled  Auto  Headlight  Class  Visible 
beat  tires  of  Forensic  Utility,  the  131-page 
book  documents  the  various  features  of 
scaled  beam  lamps,  including  fluting  pat- 
tern, lampmakcr  monogram,  mold  mark- 
ings and  curvature.  Only  sealed  beam  head- 
lights on  passenger  vehicles  manufactured 
through  1974  and  having  significant  U.S. 
sales  are  considered. 

Copies  of  the  LEAA-sponsored  publi- 
cation can  be  obtained  for  $3.00  each 
from  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20402.  Microfiche  copies  arc 
available  from:  National  Technical  Infor- 
mation Service,  Springfield,  VI  22161. 


NYS  police  recruit  training  rapped  by  study; 
minimum  400-hour  basic  curriculum  proposed 


By  WILLIAM  HAMILTON 

A report  issued  by  the  Institute  for  the 
Study  of  Law  Enforcement  Standards  and 
Practices  (ISLESP)  has  criticized  the  state 
of  police  recruit  training  in  New  York 
State,  urging  that  no  police  officer  in  the 
state  be  allowed  to  perform  his  duties  on 
the  street  until  he  has  successfully  com- 
pleted a proposed  400-hour  training 
curriculum. 

The  report,  based  on  the  findings  of 
a one-year  multi-faceted  study  conducted 
by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  New 
York  City’s  John  Jay  College,  noted  that  a 
sizeable  number  of  law  enforcement 
personnel  throughout  the  state  are  current- 
ly functioning  in  their  communities  with- 
out proper  training.  The  report  went  on  to 
single  out  those  peace  officers  with  part- 
time  status  as  major  offenders  in  this 
regard. 

Project  director  Robert  McCormack  ex- 
plained that  legal  ramifications  of  an  in- 
adequately trained  officer  becoming  in- 
volved in  a questionable  situation  could  be 
tremendous,  adding  that  resulting  law- 
suits could  prove  to  be  beyond  the  fiscal 
limitations  of  smaller  municipalities.  A 
national  survey  conducted  in  connection 
with  the  $72,000  grant  indicated  that  such 
lawsuits  have  already  been  filed  in  some 
jurisdictions. 

The  minimum  training  recommendation 
was  one  of  18  proposals  contained  in 
Volume  II  of  the  three-volume  report. 


Volume  I consisted  of  a comprehensive 
literature  review  which  was  designed  to 
provide  a forecast  of  anticipated  train- 
ing needs  in  New  York  State  for  the 
next  20  years.  The  report's  third  volume 
includes  a prototype  training  curriculum, 
along  with  actual  lesson  modules  and  out- 
lines for  police  instructors. 

The  recommendations  and  evaluations 
offered  in  the  project  report  were  based 
on  data  generated  by  the  ISLESP  staff 
in  visits  to  each  of  New  York’s  13  train- 
ing zones.  Staff  members  monitored  classes 
at  each  of  the  local  training  academics,  in 
addition  to  conducting  interviews  with 
academy  personnel  and  students. 

A series  of  eight  law  enforcement 
training  workshops  were  conducted  by  the 
project  staff  throughout  the  state,  includ- 


ing four  which  were  run  specifically  for  the 
New  York  State  Training  Directors.  In- 
formation was  also  gathered  though  six 
questionnaires  devcolopcd  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  project  staff,  which  detailed 
the  current  state  of  law  enforcement 
training  and  drew  comparisons  between 
training  efforts  in  New  York  and  those 
in  other  jurisdictions  across  the  country. 

The  evaluation  effort,  which  project 
director  McCormack  described  as  "stag- 
gering," became  broader  in  scope  than  had 
originally  been  planned  as  the  project  de- 
veloped. McCormack  attributed  this  to 
"the  size  of  the  state,  the  multiplicity  of 
agencies  and  the  variety  and  uniqueness 
of  various  agencies’  training  needs," 
adding  that  "time  constraints,  inadequate 
Continued  on  Page  12 
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PASS 


FROM  NATIONAL  LEARNING  CORP. 


FOR 

POLICE  EXAMINATIONS 


CS-25  Correction  Promotion  Course 

(One  Volume) $10.00 

CS-31  Every-Day  Spanish  for  Police  Officers  ....  8.00 

CS-32  Police  Administration  & Supervision 1 0.00 

CS-18  Police  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume).  . 10.00 
CS-24  Q & A on  Drug  Education 8.00 


C-1924  Adminslrative  Investigator 8.00 

C-24  Assistant  Attorney 1 0 00 

C-1697  Assistant  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Womens 

Prisons 

C-1698  Assistant  Deputy  Warden JO  W 

C-l  103  Assistant  District  Attorney 1 0 0U 

C-2269  Associate  Attorney 10  00 

C-56  Attorney 1000 

C-57  Attorney  Trainee 8.00 

C-90  Border  Patrol  Inspector 6.00 

C-1973  Border  Patrolman 6.00 

C-111  Bridge  & Tunnel  Lieutenant 8.00 

C-95  Bridge  & Tunnel  Officer 6.00 

C-2295  Building  Guard 6.00 

C-2260  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-2261  Campus  Security  Officer  I 8.00 

C-l 700  Campus  Security  Officer  II 8.00 

C-2081  Campus  Security  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

C-1701  Campus  Security  Specialist 8.00 

C-2264  Capital  Police  Officer 6.00 

C-l  21  Captain,  Police  Department 10.00 

C-1173  Chief  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

C-2120  Chief  Institution  Safety  Officer 10.00 

C-1 401  Chief  Investigator 10  00 

C-1179  Chief  Marshal 10  00 

C-2148  Chief  of  Police 10  00 

C-1181  Chief  Police  Surgeon 13-75 

C-l  185  Chief  Security  Officer 10-00 

C-1203  Commissioner  of  Correction 10.00 

C-1200  Commissioner  of  Police 1000 

C-1 767  Coordinator  of  Drug  Abuse 

Educational  Programs 10.00 

C-1 65  Correction  Captain 10-00 

C-956a  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Men) 6.00 

C-956b  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Women)  ....  6.00 

C-1 66  Correction  Lieutenant 8.00 

C-1 21 9 Correction  Matron 6.00 

C-1 67  Correction  Officer  (Men) 6.00 

C-1 68  Correction  Officer  (Women) 6.00 

C-957  Correction  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

C-1 69  Correction  Sergeant 8.00 

C-958a  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Men)  . . . 6.00 

C-958b  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Women)  . 6.00 

C-959  Correctional  Treatment  Specialist 8.00 

C-966  Court  Officer 6.00 

C-1 229  Criminal  Investigator 8.00 

C-969  Criminal  Law  Investigator 8.00 

C-1 77  Customs  Inspector 6.00 

C-1 61 1 Customs  Security  Officer  (Sky  Marshal).  . 6.00 

C-1 239  Deputy  Chief  Marshal 8.00 

C-2263  Deputy  Probation  Director 1 0.00 

C-1 900  Deputy  Probation  Director  IV 10.00 

C-204  Deputy  Sheriff 6 00 

C-l  763  Deputy  Supt.  of  Women's  Prisons 1 0.00 

C-1 620  Deputy  United  States  Marshal 6.00 

C-l  762  Deputy  Warden 1 0-00 

C1247  Detective  Investigator 8.00 

C-1 260  Drug  Abuse  Group  Worker 6.00 

C-1 405  Drug  Abuse  Technician 6.00 

C-251  Federal  Guard 6.00 

C-1 61 2 Federal  Protective  Officer 6.00 

01285  Field  Investigator 6.00 

0225  Fingerprint  Technician 8.00 

0258  Fireman  Examinations-AII  States 6.00 

0281  Forest  Ranger 6.00 

0304  Guard  Patrolman 6.00 

0353  Hospital  Security  Officer 6.00 

0332  Housing  Captain  . . . 1 0 00 

0338  Housing  Guard 6.00 

0340  Housing  Lieutenant 8.00 


0342  Housing  Patrolman 6.00 

0344  Housing  Sergeant 8.00 

0361  Identification  Clerk 6.00 

C-1 986  Identification  Officer 8.00 

02294  Identification  Specialist  8.00 

0362  Immigration  Patrol  Inspector 6.00 

0364  Inspector 600 

0370  Institution  Safety  Officer 6.00 

0377  Investigator 6-00 

0378  Investigator-Inspector 6.00 

0406  Jail  Guard 6 00 

01329  jail  Matron 6 00 

01331  Jail  Training  Supervisor 8.00 

C-1 332  Jailer-Clerk 600 

C-l  341  Law  Assistant 8 00 

0448  Law  Clerk 8 00 

0442  Lieutenant,  Police  Department 10.00 

C-1 378  Narcotics  Security  Assistant 6.00 

02245  Paralegal  Aide 8 00 

C-1 688  Park  Patrolman 6 00 

0574  Parole  Officer 8 00 

0575  Patrolman  Examinations  - All  States 6.00 

0576  Patrolman,  Police  Department 6.00 

01922  Patrolman-Policewoman 8 00 

0640  Police  Administrative  Aide 8.00 

0594  Police  Cadet 6.00 

0639  Police  Clerk 6-00 

C-1 847  Police  Communications 

& Teletype  Operator 8.00 

02256  Police  Dispatcher 6.00 

C-1 939  Police  Officer 6.00 

01755  Police  Officer, 

Nassau  County  Police  Dept.  (NCPD) 8.00 

C-1 739  Police  Officer, 

New  York  Police  Dept.  (NYPD) 8.00 

C-1 741  Police  Officer, 

Suffolk  County  Police  Dept.  (SCPD) 8.00 


02262  Probation  Supervisor 8.00 

C-1 828  Probation  Supervisor  I 8.00 

C-1 829  Probation  Supervisor  II 8.00 

02315  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 6.00 

C-1 997  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 8.00 

0665  Ranger,  U.S.Park  Service 6.00 

C-1 459  Safety  Security  Officer 6.00 

0702  School  Crossing  Guard 6.00 

C-1 923  School  Guard 6.00 

01999  Security  Guard 6-00 

C-l  467  Security  Officer 6.00 

0996  Senior  Attorney 10  00 

02265  Senior  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

02070  Senior  Capital  Police  Officer 8.00 

01665  Senior  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

02038  Senior  Detective  Investigator 8.00 

02073  Senior  Fingerprint  Technician 8.00 

C-1 987  Senior  Identification  Officer 8.00 

021 19  Senior  Institution  Safety  Officer 8.00 

C-1 010  Senior  Investigator 8 00 

C-1 020.  Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide 8.00 

02298  Senior  Professional  Conduct  Investigator . . 8.00 

C-1 998  Senior  Program  Specialist  (Correction)  ..  10.00 

0725  Senior  Special  Officer 8 00 

0732  Sergeant,  Bridge  & Tunnel  Authority  ....  8.00 

Sergeant,  Police  Department 8.00 

Sheriff 6-00 

Special  Agent  FBI 10.00 

Special  Investigations  Inspector 6.00 

Special  Officer 6.00 


0733 
0794 
C-1 060 

0748 

0749 
C-1 692 
C-l  SI 


State  Policewoman 


6.00 


0595  Police  Patrolman 6 00 

0596  Police  Surgeon 1 0 00 

0597  Police  Trainee 6 00 

0598  Policewoman 6.00 

C-l  791  Principal  Investigator 8.00 

C-1 427  Principal  Probation  Officer 8.00 

02259  Principal  Program  Specialist  (Correction)  10.00 

061 8 Prison  Guard 6 00 

01981  Probation  Counselor 8.00 

0980  Probation  Consultant 8.00 

02266  Probation  Director 1000 

C-1 428  Probation  Employment  Officer 6.00 

0981  Probation  Investigator 8.00 

0619  Probation  Officer 800 

C-1 429  Probation  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

Each  BOOK  contains 


State  Trooper 6.00 

C-1 744  Superintendent  of  Women's  Prisons  ...  . 10.00 

C-1 703  Supervising  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 
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Hundreds  of  multiple-choice  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS , and  NOTES  for  your  examination. 
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Following  are  summaries  of  recent  actions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  that 
affect  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 


BURDEN  S BEAT  By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 

For  police,  were  these 
really  the  ‘good  old  days’? 

Police  life  has  never  been  leisurely,  but  it  might  be  worth  the  while  of  harried 
officers  of  today  to  reflect  upon  the  problems  besetting  some  of  their  brothers  in 
1930. 

In  those  inglorious  days  of  Prohibition  crime  fighting  was  a matter  of  all-out 
war  for  Chicago  police.  Since  the  department  had  neither  the  resources  nor  the 
authority  to  operate  as  a standing  army,  they  were  forced  to  act  in  anticrime  waves, 
which  often  came  as  responses  to  public  outrage  over  a particular  crime,  or  over  the 
volume  of  crime. 

Thus,  in  the  single  week  ending  on  February  16,  1930,  Chicago  police  were 
able  to  achieve  a 50  percent  reduction  in  crime  by  arresting  3,000  people!  The 
last  100  arrests  followed  the  shotgun  killing  of  a racketeer  named  Tony  Lombardo. 
(The  New  York  Times  account  of  Lombardo’s  murder  carefully  pointed  out  that 
this  Lombardo  was  no  relation  to  the  Tony  Lombardo,  A1  Capone  ally,  who  was 
shot  down  in  the  Loop  the  year  before.) 

Mass  arrests  in  Chicago  were  seen  to  have  unfortunate  consequences  elsewhere. 
At  the  end  of  the  week  during  which  that  Illinois  city  jailed  3,000,  Detroit  police 
officials  were  complaining  loudly.  In  that  time  they  saw  seven  violent  deaths,  two 
successful  daylight  payroll  robberies,  two  successful  holdups  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph’s  downtown  office,  plus  numerous  other  smaller  crimes, 

Just  as  the  upsurge  in  the  crime  rate  in  the  1960’s  galvanized  citizens  into  po- 
lice support  or  even  vigilante  groups,  so  did  the  bootleggers'  heyday  force  some  in- 
dependent civic  action.  There  was  a difference,  however.  The  Chicago  Association 
of  Commerce  appointed  a committee  to  look  into  what  was  euphemistically  termed 
that  city’s  "civic  problem,"  but  it  was  a secret  committee.  The  name  of  only  one 
member,  and  that  member  a police  officer,  was  made  known. 

If  faint  praise  is  damning,  one  should  consider  a speech  given  in  this  same  year 
by  Charles  S.  Peterson,  Chicago  City  Treasurer  and  vice  president  of  the  Chicago 
Century  of  Progress  Exposition.  He  was  defending  his  home  town  in  an  address  to 
New  York  City  transportation  officials  at  the  Harvard  Club. 

“Chicago  is  not  nearly  as  bad  as  it  is  made  out  to  be.  Our  city  has  become  a 
little  bit  sensitive,  and  I would  like  to  point  out  that  so  far  from  being  Number 
One  when  it  comes  to  murders,  Chicago  is  Number  18.  . The  gunmen,  to  give 
the  devils  some  kind  of  due,  are  excellent  shots  and  very  few  innocent  bystand- 
ers arc  hurt.” 

The  murder  of  Alfred  J.P.  Linglc,  police  reporter  for  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
in  June  1930,  aroused  the  wrath  of  newspaper  editors,  initiating  another  anticrime 
campaign.  More  than  600  alleged  gangsters  were  rounded  up  in  a single  evening,  and 
Police  Commissioner  William  A.  Russell  was  quoted  in  the  Times  as  saying  that 
special  police  squads  had  been  created  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy  camp,  going 
wherever  they  like,  whenever  they  like,  raiding,  wrecking,  shooting  or  arresting 
when  criminals  arc  encountered  or  ferreted  from  their  dens. 

In  the  same  statement  Russell  named  his  special  squad  commanders:  “I-t. 
Frank  Reynolds,  who  has  killed  11;  Lt.  Al  Booth,  who  has  killed  6;  Lt.  Walter 
Storms,  who  has  killed  5;  Lt.  William  Cusack,  who  has  killed  4;  Lt.  Pal  O’Connell, 
who  has  killed  5 ; and  Lt.  Andy  Barry,  who  has  killed  6." 

Commissioner  Russell  may  not  have  scored  many  points  with  civil  libertarians, 
but  his  words  were  pre-emptive.  Speakeasies  and  gambling  dens  closed  voluntarily 
and  quickly. 

More  than  1,200  persons  were  arrested  in  a few  days  after  the  Linglc  slaying 
Various  accusations  of  corruption  and  incompetence  were  hurled  at  the  Police  De- 
partment, and  Commissioner  Russell  was  forced  to  resign,  although  he  was  kept  on 
the  force  as  a captain. 

It  was  a bad  season  for  Detroit,  too.  On  July  23  of  the  same  year  a radio 
announcer  was  shot  to  death  by  three  men  as  he  sat  reading  a newspaper  in  the 
lobby  of  a downtown  hotel.  The  announcer,  Gerald  E.  Buckley,  had  just  finished 
participating  in  the  successful  campaign  to  recall  the  city’s  mayor,  lt  was  the 
eleventh  murder  in  19  days,  and  the  Governor  of  Michigan  threatened  to  call  out 
the  militia. 

• • • 

(Ordway  P.  Burden  invites  correspondence  to  his  office  at  651  Colonial  Bind., 
Washingtown  Township,  Westwood  P.O.,  N.J.  07675.) 


Congress  snags  new  judgeships 


By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

Appeals 

In  an  unanimous  decision,  the  Supreme 
Court  clarified  an  important  “jurisdictional 
question  to  the  criminal  law”  in  its  holding 
that  “a  defendant  may  not,  before  trial, 
appeal  a federal  district  court's  order  deny- 
ing his  motion  to  dismiss  an  indictment  be- 
cause of  an  alleged  violation  of  his  Sixth 
Amendment  right  to  a speedy  trial.” 

Pursuant  to  Article  30  of  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice,  a captain  assigned 
to  the  Army  Medical  Corps  was  charged 
with  murder  of  his  wife  and  two  daughters 
following  the  discovery  of  the  bodies  of 
the  victims  in  the  captain’s  quarters  in 
1970.  In  accordance  with  Article  32  a hear- 
ing was  held  to  recommend  “whether  the 
charges  should  be  referred  by  the  General 
Court-Martial  Convening  Authority  to  a 
general  court-martial  for  trial.” 

The  investigating  officer  charged  with 
making  the  recommendation  proposed  that 
the  “charges  against  respondent  be  dis- 
missed, and  that  the  civilian  authorities  in- 
vestigate a named  female  suspect."  The  re- 
port was  accepted  and  the  charges  were 
dropped.  Two  months  later  the  captain  was 
granted  an  honorable  discharge  for  reasons 
of  hardship,  which  precluded  “any  further 
military  proceeding  against  him,”  as  a re- 
sult of  United  States  ex  rel.  Toth  v. 
Quarles,  350  U.S.  11  (1955). 

The  Army’s  Division  of  Criminal  Intelli- 
gence, at  the  request  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, continued  its  investigation  following 
the  honorable  discharge.  After  two  years  a 
13-volume  report  was  submitted  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department  which  recommended  “still 
further  investigation.”  Two  years  later  the 
13-volume  report,  with  two  annual  supple- 
mental reports  were  submitted  to  a grand 
jury,  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  North  Carolina 
which  returned  a three-count  indictment 
for  first  degree  murder. 

The  captain  submitted  pretrial  motions 
which  requested  a dismissal  of  the  indict- 
ment on  double  jeopardy  grounds  and  "be- 
cause of  the  denial  of  his  Sixth  Amend- 
ment right  to  a speedy  trial.”  In  dismissing 
the  motions,  the  District  Court  cited 
United  States  v.  Marion,  404  U.S.  307,  and 
concluded  that:  “The  right  to  a speedy 
trial  under  the  Sixth  Amendment  does  not 
arise  until  a person  has  been  ‘accused'  of  a 
crime,  and  in  this  case  this  did  not  occur 
until  the  indictment  had  been  returned." 

Noting  “the  extraordinary  nature"  of 
the  case,  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Fourth  Circuit  stayed  the  trial 
in  order  to  hear  an  appeal  raised  by  the 
captain.  A divided  appellate  court  then  re- 
versed the  District  Court’s  denial  of  the 
motion  to  dismiss  on  speedy  trial  grounds 
and  remanded  the  case  to  the  lower  court 
with  instructions  to  dismiss  the  indictment. 

In  reversing  the  Court  of  Appeals  deci- 
sion Justice  Blackmun  wrote  that:  "the 
Speedy  Trial  Clause  does  not,  either  on  its 
face  or  according  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Court,  encompass  a ‘right  not  to  be  tried’ 
which  must  be  upheld  prior  to  trial  if  it  is 
to  be  enjoyed  at  all.  It  is  the  delay  before 
the  trial,  not  the  trial  itself,  that  offends 
against  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  a 
speedy  trial. 

Justice  Blackmun  further  reasoned  that 
if  the  Court  sustained. the  captain’s,  posi- 


tion it  would  allow  any  defendant  to 
"make,  a pretrial  motion  for  dismissal  on 
speedy  grounds,  and  if  denied,  would  es- 
tablish a cause  of  action  for  immediate  ap- 
peal of  the  denial. 

Justice  Brennan  did  not  participate  in 
this  case.  (United  States  v.  Jeffrey  R.  Mac- 
Donald, No.  75-1892,  announced  May  1, 
1978.) 

Case  Denied  Review 

Counsel 

The  Supreme  Court  refused  to  review  a 
rape  conviction  and  in  so  doing  avoided 
setting  a national  standard  for  what  consti- 
tutes ineffective  counsel. 

Among  the  various  standards  presently 
being  employed  to  determine  “the  level  of 
competence  required  of  a defense  lawyer 
to  satisfy  the  constitutional  requirement  of 
adequate  counsel,”  is  the  definition  handed 
down  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fourth  Circuit,  which  held:  "Counsel’s 
representation  must  be  within  range  of 
competence  demanded  of  attorneys  in 
criminal  cases,"  as  standardized  by 
McMann  v.  Richardson,  397  U.S.  759 
(1970). 

Dissenting  from  the  Court’s  action, 
Justices  White  and  Rehnquist  wrote  that 
the  Supreme  Court  “shirks  its  central  re- 
sponsibility,” in  refusing  to  establish  a 
national  standard.  ((Maryland  v.  Marzullo, 
No.  77-784,  review  denied  May  1,  1978.) 

Death  row  census 
wanes  as  capital 
sentencing  laws  fall 

There  were  20  less  inmates  on  death 
rows  throughout  the  nation  last  year  than 
during  1976,  according  to  a recently  releas- 
ed LEAA  report. 

The  survey,  entitled  "Advance  Report 
on  Capital  Punishment  1977,"  revealed 
that  435  men  and  8 women  were  awaiting 
execution  on  December  31,  1977,  compar- 
ed to  456  men  and  7 women  on  the  same 
date  in  1976. 

Capital  sentences  were  handed  down  in 
133  cases  in  19  states  last  year  under  stat- 
ues which  were  modified  to  be  compatible 
with  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  the 
death  penalty,  LEAA  reported. 

Meanwhile,  death  sentences  were  lifted 
in  152  cases,  the  survey  found,  primarily 
because  the  laws  under  which  the  offenders 
were  sentenced  had  been  overturned. 

In  a geographical  analysis  of  the  figures, 
the  study  noted  that  the  South  had  the 
largest  proportion  of  death  row  inmates, 
with  about  three  out  of  every  five,  while  in 
the  Northeast  only  two  prisoners  were 
awaiting  execution,  both  of  them  in  Rhode 
Island. 

Noting  that  33  states  had  laws  authoriz- 
ing capital  punishment  at  the  end  of  1977, 
the  report  said  that  only  one  person  was 
actually  executed  during  the  year  — a refer- 
ence to  the  widely-publicized  Gary  Gil- 
more case  in  Utah. 

The  death  penalty  survey  was  part  of 
the  National  Prisoner  Statistics  program 
which  is  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Cen- 
sus for  LEAA.  Data  in  the  report  arc  sub- 
ject to  revision,  and  a more  in-depth  study 
will  be  released  later  this  year,  containing 
information  on  the  status  of  capital  punish- 
ment in' each  state. 


Continued  from  Page  3 
nia  and  nine  other  states. 

Although  a Federal  commission  recom- 
mended five  years  ago  that  both  the  Fifth 
and  Ninth  Circuits  be  divided,  Congress  has 
yet  to  take  action  on  the  suggestion.  How- 
ever, the  House  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
portedly plans  to  draft  a national  circuit 
revision  bill  after  the  judgeship  legislation 
is  pushed  through  Congress. 

The  committee  may  have  a long  wait. 
Congressional  sources  have  told  the  Times 
that  they  believe  Eastland  is  deliberately 
trying  to  deadlock  the  conference  until 
this  fall,  when  he  will  suggest  that  the  only 
way  House  conferees  can  be  assured  of  new 
judgeships  in  their  areas  is  J>y  approving 
the  11th  Circuit  plan. 


Eastland's  strategy  could  be  very  effec- 
tive, the  sources  noted,  because  all  of  the 
House  members  will  be  anxious  to  leave 
the  Capital  for  their  re-election  campaigns 
as  early  in  fall  as  possible. 

The  lengthy  delay  in  approving  the  new 
judgeships  has  been  deplored  by  the  Amer- 
can  Bar  Association.  The  group’s  president. 
William  B.  Spann  Jr.,  petitioned  President 
Carter  last  month  to  personnaly  urge  Con- 
gress to  resolve  the  situation. 

Spann  also  expressed  concern  that  the 
conference  chose  to  postpone  the  creation 
of  the  new  judgeships  until  November  1. 
He  implied  that  the  move  was  political, 
noting  that  senators,  seeking  reflection 
would  not  have  to  commit  themselves  to 
any  judicial  endorsements. 
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Jay  Robert  Nash  ON  CRIME 


New  books  of  interest  to  the  crime  buff 


British  crime  expert  and  historian 
Jonathan  Goodman  has  equalled  his 
brilliant  The  Killing  of  Julia  Wallace  in  his 
fast-paced  but  wcll-rescarchcd  The  Burning 
of  Evelyn  Foster  (Scribners),  which  re- 
counts one  of  the  most  baffling  murder 
cases  in  England  during  this  century. 
Found  half  burned  to  death  on  a lonely 
moor  in  January  1931.  Evelyn  Foster 
lingered  briefly  in  pain  before  whimpering 
out  a deathbed  statement  about  her 
murderer,  a demonic  creature  who  was 
never  apprehended  and  who,  Evelyn 
whispered  with  her  dying  breath,  “has 
burnt  me  and  the  car  . . . he  had  a bowler 


hat  on.  He  was  dark,  and  wore  a dark 
coat." 

Goodman's  first  full-scale  literary  in- 
vestigation of  this  classic  whodunit  is  a 
grand  testimony  to  unflinching  research 
and  the  highly  readable  style  of  a master 
non-fiction  crime  writer  who  provides  the 
first  logical  answers  in  this  haunting,  un- 
solved murder  case. 

Astounding  research  is  also  the  founda- 
tion for  Edward  Jay  Epstein’s  new  and 
somewhat  ignored  Legend  (Readers  Digest 
Press/McGraw-Hill)  which  depicts  for  the 
first  time  a rich,  intriguing  and  often  fright- 
ening account  of  the  life  of  Lee  Harvey 


The  Signs  of  Crime 

A Field  Manual  for  Police 

By  David  Powis 


with  a Foreword  by 
Sir  Robert  Mark 

Retired  Commissioner,  Scotland  Yard 
and 

with  a Preface  by 
P.  J.  Stead 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 

If  they  want  to  draw  their  pensions,  uniformed  policemen,  memoere 
of  the  traffic  patrol  and  any  other  members  of  the  police might  take ^a 
good  look  at  this  book,  a field  manual  for  young  constables,  handing 
down  to  them  the  thousand  and  one  ways  of  spotting  criminals,  com- 
piled during  the  31  year’s  service  of  David  Powis.  ^ 

Manchester  Guardian 

The  Signs  of  Crime  is  aimed  at  the  beat  officer  the  supervising  ser- 
geant and  inspector,  the  men  and  women  at  the  sharp  end  of  the  ser- 
vice. Mr.  Powis  is  suggesting  how  a police  officer  can  in  e^e 
he  sees  with  his  own  eyes.  Throughout  the  book  he  says  Watch  for 
and  gives  tip  after  tip  on  the  working  methods  of  criminals  petty  and 
major  the  characteristic  giveaways  that 

from  the  crook.  In  one  short,  ensp  chapter  after  another^  the  author 
gives  object  lessons  on.  . .offenses  which  a reasonably  alert  urban  offi- 
cer is  certain  to  encounter,  from  car  thefts,  shoplifting,  prostitution  and 
pimping;  the  three-card  trick;  to  child  abuse  and  baby  battenng. 

It  might  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  it  will  supersededthat  vast  book, 
Criminal  Investigation  by  Hans  Gross.  . .but  for  me  this  book  contains 
at  least  one  new  fact,  or  one  new  stimulus  to  thought,  on  every  pag  , 
and  there  are  233  big  pages.  It’s  about  every  conceivable  aspect  of 
crime  prevention  and  detection,  and  more  than  any  book  I ve  ever  seen 
it  shows  those  two  functions  as  being  the  province  of  the  uniformed 
man.  . .I’d  like  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  everyone  in  the  country^  ^ 
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Oswald. 

Epstein  employs  materials  never-before 
published,  including  an  interview  with  the 
mysterious  George  De  Mohrenschildt  (who 
committed  suicide  before  a scheduled  four- 
day  interview  was  completed).  De  Mohren- 
schildt appears  to  be  one  of  the  chief  archi- 
tects of  much  of  Oswald’s  political  activi- 
ties, and  his  death  was  obviously  connected 
to  the  revelations  made  to  Epstein.  After 
reading  Legend  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Oswald  was  a paid,  professional  assas- 
sin acting  on  Kremlin  orders  to  conduct  a 
retaliatory  mission,  it  seems,  after  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  reportedly  approved  of  the 
assassination  of  Fidel  Castro.  Legend  is  an 
important  and  conscientiously  detailed 
work  which  should  have  promoted  Con- 
gressional investigations  of  the  intelligence 
agencies  that  so  botched  and  bothered  the 
true  story  of  the  killing  of  JFK. 

The  Mild  Murderer  (Houghton  Mifflin) 
by  Tom  Cullen  is  a remarkable  story  of  Dr. 
Hawley  Havery  Crippin,  who  slew  his  hen- 
pecking  wife  for  the  love  of  another  wo- 
man, and  it  is  the  most  definitive  work  on 
this  case  to  date.  Another  killer,  mass 
slayer  Mark  James  Robert  Essex,  the  New 
Orleans  sniper,  is  profiled  in  all  his  rage  and 
frustration  in  A Terrible  Thunder  (Double- 
day) by  Peter  Hernon.  This  is  a galloping, 
hour-by-hour  account  of  December  31, 
1972  when  Essex  shot  28  persons,  killing 
nine,  from  the  rooftop  of  a downtown 
New  Orleans  motel.  The  book  also  answers 
why  the  Navy  veteran  began  such  a suicidal 
battle.  Frank  J.  Parker’s  Caryl  Chessman 
The  Red  Light  Bandit  (Nelson-Hall)  offers 
little-known  data  on  one  of  the  nation's 
most  controversial  sex  offenders.  Parker  s 


narrative  details  how  Chessman  was  not 
only  a victim  of  his  own  crimes  but  also 
the  political  tool  of  the  ruthlessly  ambi- 
tious California  Governor  Edmund  Brown, 
who,  though  an  announced  foe  of  capital 
punishment,  refused  to  commute  Chess- 
man’s death  sentence. 

Capital  punishment  is  much  in  the  book 
publishing  news  at  this  time,  with  several 
tomes,  both  pro  and  con.  One  well-assem- 
bled effort  is  Voices  Against  Death  (Arte- 
mis), edited  by  Philip  English  Mackey, 
which  presents  almost  200  years  of  intel- 
lectual argument  and  opposition  to  capital 
punishment,  from  such  eminent  literary 
personalities  as  Benjamin  Rush,  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier  to  modern-day  pundits 
such  as  William  Styron  and  Louis  J.  West. 

Frank  G.  Carrington’s  Neither  Cruel  Nor 
Unusual  (Arlington)  unstintingly  argues  for 
the  continued  application  of  capital  pun- 
ishment. Carrington,  a tough  Chicago  law- 
yer, states:  "You  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

If  you  go  to  bat  for  the  ‘sanctity’  of  the 
life  of  the  murderer,  you  are  by  definition 
taking  a stance  completely  opposed  to  his 
victim  or  victims.”  Carrington  is  also  the 
author  of  The  Victim  (Arlington)  in  which 
he  lists  what  he  terms  the  real  causes  of 
crime;  the  Warren  Court's  decisions  and 
the  campaigns  against  capital  punishment. 

Another  writer  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  those  preyed  upon  by  the  ever- 
increasing  criminal  element  is  J.L.  Barkas. 
His  We  Are  All  Victims  (Scribners)  is  a 
disturbing  and  revealing  account  of  how 
major  crimes  - murder,  rape,  robbery, 
assault  - affect  victims  and  how  “society 
and  the  courts  have  failed  to  provide  con- 
solation, compassion,  and  compensation  to 
victims  and  their  families."  More  than  37 
million  people  in  the  U.S.  each  year,  the 
book  relates,  are  victims  of  major  crimes, 
and  few  of  these  ever  receive  a dime,  while 
their  attackers  slip  free  through  legal  loop- 
holes and  often  actually  sue  their  victims 
for  the  affrontery  of  bringing  charges 
against  them. 

(Released  though  the  Crime  Journal 
Syndicate,  Suite  226,  2561  N.  Clark  St., 
Chicago,  111.  60660.) 
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sheets  on  which  we  collected  our  data  are 
included,  with  drafts  of  letters  and  other 
forms  from  various  stages  of  the  project. 

Included  in  the  manual  is  a suggested 
timetable  for  a one-year  court  observation 
program.  During  the  first  three  months,  the 
guide  states,  organizers  should  perform 
such  tasks  as  contacting  criminal  justice 
representatives,  designing  worksheets  and 
summarization  forms  and  recruiting  and 
training  volunteers. 

The  manual  goes  on  to  suggest  that  the 
next  six  months  of  the  operation  center  on 
actually  conducting  the  court  observation, 
which  involves  meeting  with  the  volunteer 
observers  and  court  officials  and  peri- 
odically summarizing  the  collected  data. 

According  to  the  manual,  the  last  three 
months  of  the  project  should  be  devoted  to 
drafting  a report  and  recommendations 
which  would  be  circulated  among  project 
leaders  and  the  court  volunteers  for  their 
comments.  A final  report  should  then  be 
prepared  for  submission  to  the  sponsoring 
organization  and  to  the  court  adminis- 
tration. 

In  an  analysis  of  program  costs,  the 
guide  indicated  that  volunteers  constitute 
the  heart  of  the  court  observation  program. 
“Volunteers  are  used  to  collect  informa.- 
tion  as  well  as  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
when  reports  are  being  drafted,’’  the  report 


noted.  “Staff  costs  could  be  cut  con- 
siderably if  the  sponsoring  organization  ex- 
pands the  role  of  the  volunteers  to  include 
performing  administrative  and  clerical 
duties  and  tabulating  the  program  results." 

To  recruit  volunteers,  the  manual  sug- 
gested that  a news  release  be  sent  to  local 
media,  emphasizing  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  type  of  work  involved  and  the 
amount  of  free  time  that  volunteers  would 
have  to  relinquish  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. Other  sources  of  non-paid  personnel 
would  include  members  of  the  sponsoring 
organization  and  high  school  and  college 
students. 

Characterizing  the  training  of  recruits  as 
“the  most  crucial  phase  of  any  court 
watching  program,”  the  guide  noted  that 
volunteers  should  be  provided  with  both 
in-  and  out-of-court  exposure  to  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system.  “Both  types  of  train- 
ing are  needed  to  enhance  the  depth  of 
understanding  and  insight  the  volunteers 
will  bring  to  their  observations,”  the  report 
stated. 

Copies  of  the  manual  may  be  obtained 
by  writing:  the  Citizens  Crime  Com- 
mission, 1700  Walnut  Street,  Suite  1000. 
Philadelphia.  PA  19103.  The  guide  is 
priced  at  $5.00  per  copy,  including  postage 
and  handling..  Copies  of.tfie  report  on  the 
findings  of  the  Crime  Commission  project 
arc  also  drillable. 


Part  II:  the  debate  over  ideal  stopping  power 


(The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  previous  edi- 
tion of  Law  Enforcement  News.) 

By  HUBERT  ELEONORA 

Major  General  J.  S.  Hatcher’s  momen- 
tum-based theory  of  rating  bullet  perform- 
ance on  an  RSP-table  has  stood  the  test 
of  time  quite  well  in  its  40-odd  years  of 
existence,  because  it  is  just  that  what  it 
says  to  be:  an  approximate  rating  of 
bullets  in  terms  of  their  properties  of 
weight,  velocity,  shape,  mass,  and  cross 
sectional  area  (WVAyH).  It  is  the  best 
performance  rating  scheme  we  have  be- 
cause other  attempts  to  juggle  with  num- 
bers just  do  not  hold  up  in  actual  use. 

Some  claim  Hatcher’s  shape  factors  (y) 
were  rather  grossly  and  arbitrarily  chosen 
and  that  his  theory  of  stopping  power  has 
become  a meaningless  concept  with  the 
advent  of  high  velodtics  and  expanding 
bullets.  However,  Kenneth  L.  Walters  of 
Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico  shows  us  his 
brilliance  in  what  some  term  “mathe- 
matic magic,”  by  completely  reexamining 
the  shape  factors  and  the  theories  behind 
them,  extending  them  theoretically,  ex- 
perimentally confirming  them  and  showing 
that  the  general’s  assumptions  were  essen- 
tially correct.  Further,  he  demonstrated 
that  modem  experiments  and  computers 
can  improve  on  Hatcher’s  y-factors  a mere 
15  percent  in  the  extreme. 

While  Hatcher  relied  heavily  on  tests 
using  living  beef  animals  and  cadavers  sent 
to  a medical  school  for  dissection,  he  did 
some  experimenting  himself  and  read 
numerous  military  and  police  reports  on 
actual  bullet  performance  of  shells  avail- 
able in  his  time.  His  theory  that  caliber 
(bullet  diameter)  is  by  far  the  controlling 
element  in  stopping  power  has  never  suc- 
cessfully been  repudiated  experimentally, 
but  rather  has  been  proven  to  be  fact  in 
“close  encounters  of  the  earthly  kind” 
between  police  and  determined  criminals 
in  which  one  of  the  participants  was  armed 
with  a good  caliber  (.40  or  bigger)  hand- 
gun. 

The  .45  ACP  cartridge  is  standard  for 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  is  used  in  many 
countries  in  both  military  and  law  enforce- 
ment organizations  (Norway,  Mexico, 
Argentina,  Thailand  and  others)  and  is 
rapidly  gaining  popularity  in  U.S.  police 
departments  as  cither  standard  or  optional 
caliber  (in  California  alone,  some  35  police 
departments  use  it).  The  pros  and  cons  of 
this  cartridge  (as  well  as  those  of  its  ex- 
cellent companion,  the  M1911A1  Colt 
pistol)  should  be  quite  clear  to  students  of 
service  weaponry  and  ammunition,  who 
will  find  that  its  good  characteristics  out- 
weigh the  few  faults  either  the  pistol  or 
cartridge  have.  Since  the  revolver  is  stan- 
dard in  the  great  majority  of  U.S.  law 
enforcement  agencies,  the  changeover  to 
this  automatic  pistol  should  be  gradual, 
with  proper  instructions  and  training,  or 
the  weapon  should  be  authorized  only 
to  those  in  the  department  who  know  its 
capabilities  and  limitations,  and  who  know 
how  to  handle  it  correctly.  This  handgun 
needs  no  fancy  trick  bullets  to  do  the 
things  it  is  intended  for,  but  with  properly 
tuned  internal  workings,  will  feed  most 
types  of  ammunition  quite  well. 

A technical  treatment  of  this  gun’s 
plus-points  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
article,  but  the  material  written  on  this  and 
other  proven  “man-stoppers”  will  interest 
the  aficionados  of  the  “big-bore  school 
of  thought.” 

The  .45  ACP  230  grain  full  metal 
jacketed  slug,  leaving  a five-inch  barrel 


at  839  feet  per  second,  was  given  a Rela- 
tive Incapacitation  Index  of  6.7  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Standards  Laboratory. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Remington  .38 
Special  125  grain  jacketed  hollow  point 
load  got  a rating  of  25.5  when  measured 
at  1 108  feet  per  second  from  a four-inch 
barrel.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  LESL’s  re- 
port found  an  R1I  rating  of  10  to  be  the 
lowest  acceptable,  while  a rating  of  20  to 
25  represented  “the  upper  limit  required 
for  reasonable  reliability.” 

Among  other  commonly-used  loads 
rated  by  LESL  scientists,  the  .41  magnum 
high  velocity  cartridge  with  expanding 
slug  was  considered  to  be  substantially 
better  than  the  210  grain  lead  semi-wad- 
cutter,  with  RI1  ratings  of  51.9  and  13.7, 
respectively.  Nonetheless,  the  soft  point 
.41  magnum  load  is  essentially  hunter's 
ammunition,  while  the  semi-wadcutter 
is  a police  load  that  has  been  used  with 
good  results  in  such  large  departments  as 
in  San  Antonio  and  Amarillo,  Texas. 

Such  so-called  “proven  manstoppers" 
as  the  .44  special  and  the  .45  Colt  got 
R1I  ratings  of  6.3  and  6.6,  respectively, 
which  are  lower  than  the  indexes  attained 
by  some  lead  round  nose  .38  special  loads 
when  fired  from  four-inch  barrels. 

While  any  soldier  or  lawman  who  has 
used  it  will  tell  you  that  the  .45  ACP  is 
highly  effective  - some  85-90  percent  - 
in  stopping  determined  antagonists,  the 
same  load  is  given  a poor  rating  as  a bone 
penetrator  and  wounding  agent  by  the 
Army  personnel  that  devised  ballistic 
gelatin.  One  wonders,  of  course,  if  those 
are  necessarily  bad  qualities  in  police 
work.  Still,  police  officers  should  have 
great  respect  for  human  life  and  make  a 
clear,  absolute  distinction  between  the 
ability  of  a bullet  to  kill  and  its  stopping 
potential. 

As  General  Hatcher  wrote  in  the  report 
of  his  studies: 

“The  gun  with  the  greatest  shock  power 
is  not  necessarily  the  most  fatal  one.  A 
gun  which  delivers  a very  heavy  paralyzing 
blow  may  simply  knock  a man  out  for  a 
while  and  he  may  then  recover,  while  a 
bullet  of  smaller  caliber  which  lacks 
shock  power  may  penetrate  to  a vital 
part  of  the  body  such  as  the  intestines, 
and  cause  a wound  which  is  not  felt  at 
the  time,  but  which  will  cause  death 
several  days  later.” 

This  observation  was  made  in  the 
days  when  there  was  sound  medical  ex- 
pertise available,  but  not  the  rapid  and 
largely  effective  treatment  of  gunshot 
victims  that  technological  advancement 
now  offers.  The  1972  National  Bureau  of 
Standards/LEAA  nationwide  survey  re- 
vealed an  intense  concern  among  police 
agencies  regarding  the  stopping  power  of 
their  duty  arms,  some  94  percent  of 
which  were  .38  special  revolvers  using  the 
“very  effective  lead  round  nose  bullets” 
analyzed  by  LESL.  Ammunition  factories 
have  souped  up  the  .38  special  with  high 
velocities,  high  pressures  and  light  “ex- 
panding" bullets,  which  in  theory  should 
have  helped,  but  it  hasn’t  or  at  least  it 
hasn’t  helped  enough  to  make  users  feel 
more  comfortable. 

There  arc  few  things  more  frustrating 
to  a police  officer,  be  he  rookie  or  veteran, 
than  to  hit  a violent  opponent  several 
times  in  vital  regions  of  his  anatomy,  only 
to  see  him  keep  coming.  A bullet  which 
will  stop  a man  “dead  in  his  tracks  may 
be  hard  to  find,  but  perhaps  an  officer’s 
chief  or  city  mayor  should  be  more  thor- 
ough in  checking,  rather  than  relying  solely 


on  “this  load  has  so  many  foot-pounds  of 
energy.  . .sec,  it  says  so  on  this  table  put 
out  by  professor  So-and-So." 

The  issue  of  defensive  handgun  terminal 
ballistics  has  sparked  substantial  con- 
troversy and  volumes  of  research  of  varying 
quality.  By  no  means  have  all  the  ques- 
tions been  answered,  but  the  answers  some 
researchers  want  police  officers  to  swallow 
don't  satisfy  their  needs  for  well-prepared, 
realistic  data. 

According  to  a treatise  by  by  Jeff 
Cooper: 

“Ever)'  so  often,  someone  puts  forth 
a surge  of  fresh  genius  and  comes  up  with 
a better  scale  than  Hatcher’s,  or  so  it  is 
claimed.  This  is  an  interesting  intellectual 
exercise,  but  not  the  sort  of  ‘newly  re- 
vealed truth’  that  its  authors  seem  to 
think.  In  the  first  place,  Hatcher  never 
claimed  that  his  formula  achieved  a posi- 
tive scientific  certainty,  only  an  educated 
guess.  And  in  the  second,  his  formula  really 
docs  correspond  with  the  results  we  ob- 
serve in  actual  combat  - not  exactly,  but 
very  closely.  To  the  extent  that  ‘improve- 
ments' depart  from  Hatcher,  they  seem 
to  depart  from  what  happens  in  a gun- 
fight.” 

Fortunately  enough,  not  all  such 
"geniuses’’  consider  wounding  effective- 
ness and  injury  severity  equal  to  stopping 
power  and  stick  to  Hatcher’s  findings. 
Others  believe  adequate  equipment  and 
training  should  require  automatic  multi- 
ple shots  from  either  medium  cores  using 
"reliable’’  (expanding)  bullets  or  big 


calibers  and  devise  a “Table  of  Cumulative 
Stopping  Power."  According  to  this 
table  based  on  Hatcher's  RSP,  the  .380 
carried  as  backup  by  some  officers  and 
in  service  by  others  (particularly  in  South 
America  and  Europe)  would  demand  five 
shots  in  rapid  succession  for  positive 
stops. 

Other  enterprising  handgunners  regard 
the  tradition  of  directing  a single  projec- 
tile (with  its  sole  impact  power)  in  posi- 
tive stopping  power  as  obsolete  and  have 
produced  theoretically  sound,  multiple- 
impact  cartridges  such  as  the  Glaser  Safety 
Slug,  the  Quad  Custom  loads  and  the 
Double  Bullet  concept. 

The  Glaser  Safety  Slug  has  a record 
of  18  fatalities  in  19  reported  uses  and 
is  regarded  as  “most  effective"  by  gelatin 
theorists  and  big  bore  proponents  alike. 
The  bullet  consists  of  a thin  copper  jacket 
filled  with  silicon-coated  number  12 
lead  shot,  capped  with  a 25  percent  Teflon 
plug.  Some  believe  that  while  the  Safety 
Slug  will  virtually  eliminate  excessive 
penetration  and  ricochet  hazards,  it 
“severely  destroys  tissue  and  muscles 
beyond  medical  repair  potential”  as  a 
result  of  its  internal  “explosion”  which 
throws  shot  in  all  directions.  It  is  sold 
solely  to  police  by  Jack  Cannon  of  Dead- 
eye  Associates,  McAllen,  Texas. 

The  Quad  cartridge  is  manufactured  by 
the  Mt.  Clemens.  Michigan  firm  of  MERE 
and  is  sold  to  police  officers  only.  Covered 
by  U.S.  patent  3862600.  held  by  Charles 
Continued  on  Page  8 


THE 

TRUTH 

MACHINE 

Introducing  the  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer.  An  amazing  scientific  instrument 
designed  for  measuring  emotional  stress  reactions  and  detecting  truth  or  deceit 
quickly  and  accurately.  The  voice  is  instantly  analyzed  by  the  unit  and  a NUM1  R 
K AL  value  of  the  emotional  stress  level  of  the  speakers  response  is  immediately 

dlSPHouCsed  in  an  attache  case,  the  portable  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer  is  a hybrid 
digital  computer.  It  detects  the  inaudible  subconscious  changes  of  stress  in  a per- 
son’s voice  tones  These  changes  arc  an  accurate  measure  of  truth  or  lies. 

The  MARK  II.  accurate  as  the  more  complex  polygraph  lie  detector,  can  be 
operated  by  anyone  after  a brief  orientation.  And.  truth  concerning  a specific  issue 
can  be  detected  in  minutes  with  just  a few  questions. 

The  applications  are  numerous:  Pre-employment  screening,  police.  lire  and 
safety  investigations,  insurance  adjustment,  internal  loss  prevention,  or  as  a high 
level  conference  lie  detector  in  negotiations  involving  important  contracts  or  large 

financial  transactions.  . . uapizii  Voice 

Certified  courses  in  lie  detection  and  stress  analysis  using  the  MARK  II  voice 
Analyzer  are  run  monthly  to  train  new  students  and  those  interested  in  the  held 
of  voice  analysis.  For  further  information,  request  our  course  schedule  and  catalog 

■ I ADDITIONAL  PRODUCTS 

ginocular  Cameras 
Night  Vision  Systems 
Parabolic  Microphone 
Scramblers 
Miniature  Recorders 
J Telephone  Recorders 

Attache  Case  Recorder 
* Vehicle  Followers 

Body  Armour 
Body  Transmitter 
Countermeasures  Equip. 

. \ Telephone  Line  Analyzer 

/ ,’i  \ identification  Equip. 

/ \ Weapons  Detectors 

Letter  Bomb  Oetector 
Bomb  Blanket 

\ _ -^y  SySWtffi  Surveillance  Equip 

Countermeasure  Services 
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Tocco,  it  employs  a century-old  idea  by 
launching  four  conical  slugs  of  some 
52  grain  each,  travelling  at  some  870  feet 
per  second  in  a .38  caliber  revolver.  It  is 
intended  strictly  for  tactical,  multiple-hit 
employment.  Its  range  is  limited  and 
projectile  dispersion  can  be  “controlled" 
within  approximately  50  to  75  feet. 

• • • 

It  is  quite  important  that  in  consider- 
ing changes  in  weaponry  and/or  duty 
ammunition  the  police  administrator  give 
the  men  under  his  command  a sense  of 
being  appreciated  and  getting  involved  by 
forming  a group  within  the  department  or 
agency,  with  direct  lines  to  higher  author- 
ity, consiting  of  command  officers  and 
line  personnel  who  arc  cither  technically 
trained  in  weaponry  and  ballistics  or  who 
have  proven  to  be  reliable  firearms  en- 
thusiasts and  experimenters.  This  team 
should  implement  a scries  of  ongoing 
tests  in  which  they  arc  assisted  by  tech- 
nical and  medical  experts  and  frequently 
consult  with  renowned  armament  and 
ballistic  authorities  and  with  other  de- 
partments. 

Fact  should  never  be  substituted  by 
theory,  or  reason  eliminated  by  emotion. 

• • • 
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ancc  that  they  would  not  be  prosecuted  for 

the  offenses. 

LF.AA’s  project  director  for  the  study, 
Leonard  Smith,  who  heads  the  Manage- 
ment Associations’  Crimes  Against  Business 
program,  ran  down  the  report’s  business 
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$4  billion;  burglary,  $2.5  billion  , insurance 
fraud,  $2  billion;  arson,  $1.3  billion; check 
fraud,  $1  billion  to  $2  billion,  and  credit 
card  fraud  for  $500  million. 

The  "Crimes  Against  Business"  report  is 
scheduled  to  be  published  by  the  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office.  However,  a 
summary  of  the  document  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing:  National  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Reference  Service,  Box  6000,  Rock- 
ville, MD  20850. 
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FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin.  V.  DiMaio, 
et  al. 

"A  Comparison  of  the  Wounding  Ef- 
fects of  Commercially  Available  Hand- 
gun Ammunition  Suitable  for  Police." 
December  1974. 

"The  Effectiveness  of  Snub-Nose  Revol- 
vers and  Small  Automatic  Pistols." 
June  1975. 

Gun  Digest  1978.  "Double  Bullets." 
V.  Gaertner.  DBI  Books,  Northficld, 
Illinois. 

Guns  & Ammo.  "Relative  Incapacitation 
Ballistics.”  D.  McPherson.  April  1976. 
Handguns  and  Handgun  Ammunition.  S. 
Bergsman,  ct  al.  LEAA  Police  Equip- 
ment Survey,  1972.  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office. 

Webster  pledges 
minority  hiring 
effort  at  FBI 

Continued  from  Page  1 
of  the  last  class  that  entered  the  bureau’s 
training  program  consisted  of  women  and 
minorities,  and  the  class  slated  to  start 
July  10  will  be  made  up  of  50  percent 
minorities  and  females." 

Commenting  on  a related  issue,  Webster 
indicated  that  the  FBI  will  continue  to 
fulfill  its  investigative  responsibility  in 
the  area  of  racial  discrimination.  He  added 
that  his  agency  is  "concerned  with  those 
specific  civil  rights  that  are  guaranteed  by 
the  Federal  Constitution,  particularly  the 
13  th,  14th  and  15th  Amendments.” 
Webster  was  the  featured  speaker  at 
the  annual  NOBLE  meeting,  which  was 
held  on  June  21-24  in  St.  Louis  at  the 
Sheraton-St.  Louis  Hotel. 


Law  Enforcement  Handgun  Digest.  Revised 
edition.  D.  Grcnncll.  Digest  Books, 
1976. 

Law  & Order  Magazine. 

"Safety  Slug:  The  Name  of  the  Game  is 
Shock."  K.  Parsons.  October  1974. 
“Law  Enforcement  Weaponry  Systems: 
Criteria  and  Comment.”  K.  Parsons. 
January,  1977. 

"Shock:  A Stage  in  Dying.”  L.  Von 
Grun.  March  1977. 

“Book  Review:  Defensive  Handgun 

Effectiveness”  C.  Peters.  October  1977. 
"Weapons  and  Ammunition:  Questions 
and  Answers.”  M.  Williams.  March 
1978. 

Pistols  and  Revolvers  and  Their  Use.  J.S. 
Hatcher.  Small  Arms  Technical  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Plantersville,  South  Carolina, 
1927. 

Proactive  Weaponry  Planning  A Systemic 
Policy  Formulation  Model  for  Law 
Enforcement  Agencies.  K.  Parsons. 
National  Criminal  Justice  Reference 
Service,  February  1976. 

Report  to  the  Denver  City  Council  and 


Grand  jury  rooms  will  no  longer  be  off- 
limits  to  attorneys  in  New  York  State  due 
to  a recently  approved  statute  which  will 
permit  witnesses  at  certain  grand  jury  pro- 
ceedings to  be  accompanied  by  their  law- 
yers. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times,  the 
controversial  measure,  which  will  take 
effect  on  September  1,  will  allow  an  attor- 
ney inside  the  grand  jury  room  if  his  client 
has  waived  immunity  from  prosecution 
for  the  crime  that  is  being  investigated. 

Governor  Hugh  Carey  signed  the  bill  in- 
to law  on  June  21,  reversing  a position  he 
had  taken  three  years  ago  when  he  vetoed 
a similar  piece  of  legislation. 

Although  the  new  statute  will  affect  rel- 
atively few  defendants,  its  merits  have  been 
the  subject  of  debate  among  lawyers  in  the 
state  for  a number  of  years.  Supporters  of 
the  measure,  including  the  American  Bar 
Association,  civil  liberties  groups  and  de- 
fender’s associations,  said  that  passage  of 
the  bill  is  a major  step  in  making  grand 
juries  fairer,  while  opponents  of  the  leg- 
islation, led  by  several  district  attorneys, 
contended  that  it  could  hinder  criminal 
prosecutions. 

The  governor  seemed  to  play  down  the 
significance  of  the  statute,  noting  that  a 
witness  may  currently  leave  the  grand  jury 
room  to  consult  with  his  attorney  before 
answering  a particular  question. 

“What’s  the  difference  if  you  have  the 
lawyer  out  in  the  hallway  or  have  the  law- 
yer beside  the  man,  because  the  lawyer 
cannot  coach  or  in  any  way  contrive  an- 
swers for  the  witness,”  he  said.  “All  we  did 
was  move  the  lawyer  from  the  hallway  into 
the  grand  jury  room.  I became  convinced 
that  had  merit.” 

Carey  revealed  that  he  had  been  per- 
suaded to  sign  the  measure  by  the  argu- 
ment that  a witness  who  repeatedly  leaves 
for  advice  might  be  unfairly  characterized 
as  being  "reluctant  to  answer  because  the 
answer  to  the  question  might  provide  the 
basis  for  his  indictment.”  The  argument 
had  been  put  forth  by  the  American  Bar 
Association,  which  noted  that  similar  laws 
had  been  enacted  in  11  other  states. 

However,  some  district  attorneys,  in  the 
state  predicted  that  the  mwwre  would 
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“Handgun  Cartridge  Effectiveness."  No- 
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adversely  affect  prosecutions  of  police 
officers,  public  officials  and  white  collar 
criminals,  who  they  said  would  most  likely 
want  to  have  legal  counsel  in  the  grand  jury 
room. 

“So  far  we’ve  had  a lot  of  talk  about 
crime  from  the  Legislature  and  nothing 
that’s  going  to  help  district  attorneys  pro- 
secute it,”  said  District  Attorney  Robert 
N.  Morgenthau  of  Manhattan.  “This  law 
will  be  a serious  impediment  to  investiga- 
tions of  official  misconduct." 

If  state  lawmakers  were  truly  concerned 
with  improving  the  grand  jury  system,  Mor- 
genthau added,  they  would  repeal  the  cur- 
rent statute  giving  automatic  immunity  to 
witnesses  who  are  called  before  a grand 
jury  and  would  instead  adopt  the  Federal 
practice  of  not  granting  such  immunity 
automatically. 

Other  opponents  of  the  measure  con- 
tended that  organized  crime  investigations 
might  be  jeopardized  by  the  new  statute 
because  lawyers  whose  clients  are  top 
crime  figures  would  frustrate  testimony  or 
leak  testimony  to  their  employers. 

One  of  the  bill’s  sponsors,  Assembly- 
man  Richard  N.  Gottfried,  said  that  the 
bill  was  a response  to  what  he  called 
“abuses”  that  had  been  discovered  in  the 
‘grand  jury  process. 
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INSTITUTE 
Of  POLYGRAPH 
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Fort  Lauderdale.  Florida  33308 
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The  southern  institute  of  Polygraph  offers  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  polygraph 
courses  available  in  the  United  States. 

The  southern  institute  of  Polygraph  educational  systems  qualifies  its  graduate 
students  as  trained  and  competent  polygraph  examiners 
The  institute  will  process  all  necessary  papers  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  aid  and 
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certified  polygraph  examiner 


NY  opens  grand  jury  room  doors 
to  lawyers  over  DA  objections 


Reviews  of  additions  to  the  literature  of  criminal  justice 


The  Law  Enforcement  Book  of  Weapons, 
Ammunition,  and  Training  Procedures.  By 
Mason  Williams.  Charles  C.  Thomas, 
Springfield,  111.  $32.50. 

This  is  a massive  and  exhaustive  book 
on  firearms,  firearms  training,  ballistics  and 
accessories  currently  available  to  the  po- 
lice. Williams  is  a leading  firearms  and  bal- 
listics consultant  and  has  been  involved  in 
police  firearms  training  for  many  years. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  sections, 
covering  handguns,  rifles  and  shotguns. 
Each  section  introduces  the  reader  to  the 
specific  weapon  discussed,  the  models 
available,  the  appropriate  ammunition, 
ballistics,  cleaning  and  care  of  the  weapon, 
combat  training  techniques,  law  enforce- 
ment firing  ranges,  and  various  accessories. 
There  are  over  500  photographs  and  draw- 
ings, all  very  well  reproduced,  providing 
the  reader  with  an  ecplicit  explanation  of 
the  weapon  discussed. 

It  is  both  a comprehensive  reference 
book  for  the  expert  and  a thorough  intro- 
duction for  the  novice.  While  the  price  is 
prohibitive  for  the  individual  officer,  it 
certainly  deserves  a place  in  the  police 
library. 

—Daniel  P.  King 

• • • 

Earle  Stanley  Gardner:  The  Case  of  the 
Real  Perry  Mason.  By  Dorothy  B.  Hughes. 
William  Morrow  and  Company,  Inc.,  105 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10016. 

So  much  time  can  be  taken  up  with 
reading  law  books  and  other  professionally- 
related  material  that  one  often  neglects  to 
take  some  time  out  for  reading  that  is  pure- 
ly recreational.  When  you  have  a spare 
moment,  then,  why  not  pick  up  Dorothy 
B.  Hughes’s  Erie  Stanley  Gardner  The 
Case  of  the  Real  Perry  Mason ? Although 
Hughes  is  not  the  writer  Gardner  was,  one 


is  treated  to  a portrait  of  a fascinating  man 
who  lived,  by  anyone’s  standards,  a full 
life. 

Gardner,  after  20  years  in  practice  as  an 
attorney,  wrote  the  first  of  his  82  Perry 
Mason  novels  in  the  early  1930's  and  con- 
tinued writing  them  until  his  death  in 
1970.  At  the  same  time  that  he  worked  on 
the  Mason  books,  Gardner  was  an  inde- 
fatigable world  traveler,  (writing  several 
travel  books),  was  involved  in  a group 
known  as  the  “Court  of  Last  Resort"  that 
investigated  seemingly  "hopeless"  criminal 
cases  and  won  reversals  on  several  (and  he 
wrote  articles  on  that),  and  under  several 
no  ms  de  plume  wrote  many  other  series  of 
mystery  fiction. 

In  fact,  while  Gardner  was  involved  in  a 
daily  travel  and  business  schedu'e  that 
would  be  enough  to  tire  two  men,  he 
found  time  to  write  an  average  of  100,000 
words  a month. 

The  Case  of  the  Real  Perry  Mason  is  a 
pleasant  evening’s  diversion,  yet  it  is  also 
an  inspiration  for  those  who  want  to  see 
how  one  man,  in  one  lifetime,  became  a 
successful  author  and  attorney  and  still  had 
time  to  become  an  accomplished  photogra- 
pher, archer  and  astronomer. 

It  has  been  said  that  Gardner  is  the 
second-best  selling  author  in  the  world,  his 
books  having  sold  more  copies  than  any 
other  book  except  for  the  Bible.  Since  you 
are  not  likely  to  see  a biography,  with 
photos,  of  the  Bible’s  author,  you  would 
do  well  to  settle  for  second  best  and  pick 
up  a copy  of  Erie  Stanley  Gardner.  The 
Case  of  the  Real  Perry  Mason. 

—Jonah  1.  Tricbwasscr 
• • • 

Individual  Identification  and  the  Law  En- 
forcement Officer.  By  Donald  J.  Nash. 
Charles  C.  Thomas,  Springfield,  III.  165 


NILECJ  sets  annual  review 
of  key  CJ  research  efforts 


LEAA's  National  Institute  of  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice  is  planning 
to  publish  an  annual  review  of  criminal  jus- 
tice research  which  will  identify  key  study 
areas  for  practitioners,  academicians  and 
students. 

The  new  reference  tool,  to  be  entitled 
Criminal  Justice  Research  1978.  wi\\  solicit 
and  publish  articles  that  summarize  the 
current  knowledge  obtained  through  re- 
search efforts,  a recent  institute  announce- 
ment stated.  The  first  volume  of  the  annual 
view  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  the 
spring  of  next  year. 

Dr.  Norval  Morris,  dean  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Law  School,  has  been 
chosen  as  editor  of  the  new  publication.  He 
was  the  first  director  of  the  university’s 
Center  for  Studies  in  Criminal  Justice,  and 
he  currently  teaches  law  and  criminology 
at  the  school. 

The  holder  of  a Ph.D.  in  criminology 
from  the  London  School  of  Economics. 
'•Morris  has  been  a teaching-fellow  and  visit1 
ing  professor  at  Harvard  Unfvehfity,  h« 
served  as  dean  af. faculty  of  Iw.at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Adelaide  in  Australia  and  was  di- 


Read  a Good  Book  Lately? 

Tell  us  about  it.  Law  Enforcement 
news  will  publish  reader-contributed 
reviews  of  newly  published  books  re- 
lating to  the  law  enforcement  pro- 
fession. Send  your  submissions  to: 
Editor.  Law  Enforcement  News, 
Room  2104  . 444  West  56th  Street. 
New  York,  NY  10019. 


pages.  $12.50. 

While  fingerprints  are  acknowledged  to 
be  a virtually  infallible  means  of  personal 
identification,  there  are  instances  where 
other  methods  must  be  used.  For  instance, 
fingerprints  arc  sometimes  unobtainable 
because  of  mutilation  or  decomposition  of 
the  body,  or  often  ther  may  be  no  refer- 
ence set  of  fingerprints  on  record  for  com- 
parison. 

This  book  provides  an  introduction  to 
the  various  procedures  for  identification  of 
individuals  by  use  of  fingerprints,  voice- 
prints,  personal  appearance,  forensic  an- 
thropology, forensic  odontology,  blood 
and  body  fluid  analysis,  handwriting  and 
hair.  The  author  is  well-qualified  as  a 
zoologist  and  experimental  geneticist,  and 
he  applies  his  knowledge  in  these  fields  to 
the  practical  problems  of  identity  in  the 
criminal  justice  system.  While  this  is  not 


a laboratory  manual,  it  is  an  exceptionally 
thorough  survey  of  current  research  in  this 
area.  At  times,  Dr.  Nash  strays  too  far 
afield  into  theoretical  science  and  assumes 
that  the  nonspecific  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer, for  whom  the  text  is  intended,  is 
familar  with  technical  jargon.  For  example, 
in  the  chapter  on  the  biological  basis  of  in- 
dividual uniqueness,  he  devotes  three  pages 
to  a discussion  of  the  phenotypic  charac- 
teristic of  being  able  to  roll  the  tongue  into 
a "U’’  shape.  This  is  of  interest  to  the 
scientist,  of  course,  but  even  though  used 
as  an  illustration  of  single  gene  inheritance, 
it  is  confusing  in  a book  such  as  this. 

The  book  is  well-illustrated  and  has  an 
extensive  nine-page  bibliography.  It  will 
undoubtedly  be  of  use  in  an  introductory 
police  science  course  dealing  with  personal 
identification. 

-Daniel  V.  King 
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a 27-minute  Overview  and  Introduction 
to  the  HOSTAGE  Problem  for: 

• Law  Enforcement 

• Executive  Security 
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• Public  Information 


"PROTECT  YOUR  HOME!' 


rector  of  the  United  Nations  Institute  for 
the  Prevention  of  Crifne  and  Treatment  of 
Offenders. 

Morris  will  be  assisted  in  his  new  role  by 
an  editorial  review  board  which  includes 
U.S.  Solicitor  General  Wade  McCrce  Jr.; 
Dr.  Salecm  A.  Shah,  chief  of  the  Center  for 
Studies  of  Crime  and  Delinquency,  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Mental  Health.  Dr.  Albert 
Reiss  of  Yale  University,  Police  Founda- 
tion President  Patrick  Murphy;  Dr.  Alfred 
Blumstein,  director  of  the  Urban  Studies 
Institute  of  Camcgie-Mellon  University, 
and  Dr.  Ted  Gurr,  chairman  of  the  Political 
Science  Department  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
veristy. 


1976  AWARD 

RIM  LOCK 


an  18-minute  Summary  for: 

• Crime  Prevention 

• Security  Systems 

• Public  Education 


Both  written  and  directed  by  Claude  E. 
Willis,  Retired  FBI  Agent,  and  produced 
in  cooperation  with  law  enforcement 
agencies. 
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Current  job  openings  in  the  criminal  justice  system 


Criminal  Justice  Instructor.  Defiance  College  in  Ohio  has 
an  opening  for  fall  2978  which  requires  teaching  under- 
graduate courses  in  criminal  justice. 

Candidates  with  a master's  degree  arc  preferred.  Rank 
and  salary  arc  commensurate  with  experience. 

Resumes  should  be  sent  to  Dean’s  Office,  The  Defiance 
College,  Defiance,  OH  43512. 

Assistant/Associate  Professor.  The  College  of  Criminal 
Justice  at  Jacksonville  State  University  in  Alabama  is  seek- 
ing a candidate  for  September  1978  or  January  1979 
Successful  candidate  will  be  teaching  in  the  areas  of  pri- 
vate and  industrial  security  and  general  criminal  justice. 
Other  duties  will  include  development  of  a B.S.  in  Private 
and  Industrial  Security. 

A Ph.D.  is  required,  but  well  qualified  ABD’s  will  be 
considered  if  completion  of  degree  is  imminent.  Salary  de- 
pends on  qualifications  and  experience,  and  includes  ex- 
cellent fringe  benefits. 

Send  inquiries  to:  Dr.  Tom  Barker.  Dean.  College  of 
Criminal  Justice,  Jacksonville  State  University,  Jackson- 
ville, AL  36365. 

Law  Enforcement  Faculty.  Olncy  Central  College  in 
Illinois  is  offering  a full-time  faculty  position  to  begin 
in  the  fall  quarter  of  1978.  Teaching  responsibility  will 
involve  a broad  variety  of  law  enforcement  topics  as 
part  of  the  school's  A.A-S.  degree  Law  Enforcement 
Program. 

A master's  in  criminal  justice  or  a related  area  as 
well  as  previous  criminal  justice  teaching  and  in- 
service  experience  is  preferred.  An  administrative  sti- 
pend will  be  available  for  a program  coordinator  who 


will  be  responsible  for  scheduling,  recruitment,  advising, 
program  development,  and  part-time  staff  coordination. 
Salary  will  range  from  $12,000  to  $1 5,000. 

Applications  should  be  sent  to.  Dr.  Terry  Ludwig, 
Dean  of  Instruction,  Olney  Centeral  College,  Olney, 
IL  62450.  Filing  deadline  is  July  30,  1978. 

Criminal  Justice  Teaching  and  Research.  East  Tennessee 
State  University  in  Johnson  City  is  seeking  two  individuals 
to  become  faculty  members  within  the  school's  newly 
formed  Criminal  Justice  Department.  One  post  is  tenure 
track  while  the  other  is  a temporary  one-year  assignment. 
Both  positions  will  begin  on  September  1,  1978. 

A doctorate  in  criminal  justice  or  a related  field  is 
preferred,  and  salary  will  be  dependent  upon  qualifi- 
cations. Review  of  applications  will  begin  on  July  31, 
1978  and  will  continue  until  the  positions  are  filled  with 
suitable  candidates. 

Send  application  and  resume  to  Personnel  Office, 
East  Tennessee  State  University,  PO.  Box  24070A, 
Johnson  City,  TN  37601. 

Graduate  Assistantships  in  Law  Enforcement.  The  law 
enforcement  concentration  in  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity’s MS  program  in  Administration  of  Justice  is  offering 
graduate  assistantships  in  teaching  and/or  research  in  law 
enforcement,  beginning  August  21,  1978  or  January  15, 
1979. 

The  operational  research  projects  are  available  with 
the  Research  and  Development  Bureau  of  the  Memphis 
Police  Department.  Tuition  waivers  are  provided  for 
graduate  coursework  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science 
degree.  At  present,  a quarter-time  assistantship  requires  10 


hours  of  work  per  week  for  $174.00  per  month,  while  a 
half-time  assistant  receives  $348.00  per  month  for  20 
hours  of  work  per  week.  Assistantship  awards  are  made 
each  fall,  spring,  and  summer  semester.  Closing  date  for 
Fall  1978  is  July  14,  1978;  for  Spring  1979  the  deadline  is 
December  8,  1978. 

For  application  and/or  further  information,  contact: 
Dr.  Fred  Klyman,  Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime,  Delin- 
quency and  Corrections,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Car- 
bondalc,  IL  62901.  Telephone:  (618)453-5701. 

Inspector  Positions.  Inspector  General  Offices  through- 
out New  York  City  have  a number  of  entry-level  posi- 
tions available.  The  posts  require  a four-year  degree  plus 
one  year  of  investigative  experience.  Applications  must 
be  addressed  to  the  specific  divisions  as  follows: 

Department  of  General  Services,  Inspector  General 
Fred  DeJohn,  Municipal  Building,  Room  1821,  1 Center 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10007. 

Department  of  Finance,  Inspector  General  Gerald 
Wolinsky,  Municipal  Building,  Room  2206,  1 Center 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10007. 

Department  of  Sanitation,  Inspector  General  Paul 
Tedesco,  51  Chambers  Street,  Room  1109,  New  York, 
NY  10007. 

Department  of  Health,  Inspector  General  Richard 
Wolf,  125  Worth  Street,  Room  632A,  New  York,  NY 
10007. 


Department  of  Buildings,  Inspector  General  Stewart 
Klein,  120  Wall  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

JOB  ANNOUNCEMENTS  WANTED 
If  your  department,  agency  or  educational 
institution  has  job  openings  in  the  criminal 
justice  field,  we  will  announce  them  free  of 
charge  on  this  page.  Display  advertisers  will  be 
billed  at  the  regular  rate.  Send  notices  to. 
LEN.  444  W.  56th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10019. 

POSITION  WANTED 

Florida  Certified  Police  Officer 
Currently  Working  Supervisor 
27  years  of  police  or  police  related  experience 
Looking  for  Chief  or  Top  Supervisor  Position 
Location  no  problem 
Complete  resume  on  request 
Contact: 

G.  L.  Binkley 
6834  N.W.  26th  Street 
Sunrise,  Florida  33313 
Telephone:  (305)  484-9203 

POLICE  ADMINISTRATION/ 

PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

The  University  of  North  Dakota  is  seeking 
an  assistant  professor  for  a tenure  track 
position,  beginning  August  20,  1978.  Teach- 
ing load:  nine  hours  per  semester  primarily  on 
the  undergraduate  level.  Courses  include 
Criminal  Justice,  Police  Administration, 
Police  Operations  and  Police  Information 
Systems.  May  also  teach  some  courses  in  Pub- 
lic Administration.  Additional  duties  include 
directing  ongoing  programs  and  advising 
students  in  Police  Administration  and  Crim- 
inal Justice. 

Qualifications:  preferably  a Ph.D.  or  J.D., 
masters  considered.  Practical  experience  in 
police  work  highly  desired.  Salary  range 
$13,500  to  $15,500  for  nine  months.  Sum- 
mer session  is  optional. 

The  University  of  North  Dakota  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Em- 
ployer. Apply  by  August  1978  to:  Steven  C. 
Markovich,  Chairman,  Department  of  Political 
Science,  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand 
Forks,  ND  58202. 



Publications  of  The  John  Jay  Press 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  POLICE  CORRUPTION: 

Volume  I:  A Guide  to  Bibliography  and  Theory 


by  Antony  E.  Simplon.  John  Jay  College  ol  Criminal  Justice  Library 

with  a Foreword  by 

Albert  J Reiis,  Jr..  Yale  University 

This  book  is  an  intensive  review  ol  the  historical  and  contemporary  literature  on  police  corruption. "Antony  Simpson  s review  of  what  is  known 
about  police  corruption  is  both  necessary  and  timely."  Albert  Reiss  writes  in  the  Foreword  "What  is  reported  in  this  volume  can  help  those 
with  an  interest  in  police  corruption  turn  to  broader  questions  of  civic  morals,  of  public  office  and  public  trust,  and  of  public  accountability. 
The  understanding  of  police  corruption  displayed  in  this  volume  enlightens  and  can  illuminate  the  nature  of  fiduciary  relationships  in  all  public 
bureaucracies  and  their  relationship  to  organisational  control." 


220  pages 


Clothbound:  $10.00 


TERRORISM: 

Interdisciplinary  Perspectives 

edited  by 

Yonah  Alexander.  State  University  of  New  York 
and 

Seymour  Maxwell  Finger.  City  University  of  New  York 
with  a Foreword  by 

Hans  J.  Morgenihau.  New  School  ol  Social  Research 

This  book  attempts  to  define  international  terrorism  and  to  evaluate  some  of  the  effective  approaches  used  to  curb  it.  Sixteen  contributors 
examine  terrorism  in  terms  ol  psychology,  the  military,  governmental  legislation,  computer  statistics,  history,  nuclear  proliferation,  civil  liber- 
ties and  the  medio  In  the  Forward,  Hans  J Morgenthau  states  "As  the  experience  of  organized  armed  citizens  laying  down  conditions  for  the 
government  to  fulfill  on  the  threat  to  lives  and  property  of  other  citizens  is  novel,  so  must  the  reaction  of  the  government  to  such  a challenge  be 
novel.  It  is  the  great  merit  of  this  collection  ol  essays  to  consider  the  issues  raised  by  contemporary  terrorism  in  this  spirit  of  unprecedented 
novelty  and  thereby  to  contribute  significantly  to  the  solution  of  the  issues  raised." 


350  page 


100  pages  each  issui 


March.  1978.  June.  September.  December 


\ To  The  John  Jay  Press.  444  W 56th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10019 

Please  s*nd  me  □ TERRORISM.  Q TffE.f-JTERATURE'.OF  , 
POLICE  CORRUPTION,  and  CD  enier  my  charted  subscription 
fey  POLICE  STUQIES  Enclosed  is  my  payment  of  S — ; 


Address  , 
City 


Paperback  :$5.95 


POLICE  STUDIES 

The  International  Review  of  Police  Development 

This  new.  quarterly  journal  is  intended  to  provide  an  international  forum  for  ideas,  information  and  research  on  police  problems.  Topics  to  be 
included  are  the  command,  leadership,  and  management  of  police,  the  tasks  of  the  police,  including  crime,  traffic,  public  order,  and  social  service, 
the  career  of  police,  including  recruitment,  training,  advancement,  and  discipline,  criminal  law:  police  science  and  technology . police  unions  and 
organizations,  academic  research,  end  police  history. 

The  editor  of  POLICE  STUDIES  is  Philip  John  Stead,  Professor  of  Comparative  Police  Science  at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  and  for- 
mer Dean  ol  Academic  Studies  at  the  U.K.  Police  College.  Bramshill.  England. 


Paper  bound 
S 20.00 


-Zip  . 


August  2-4,  1978.  Hostage  Management 
Course.  To  be  held  at  the  Massachusetts 
Maritime  Academy,  in  Bourne,  Massachu- 
setts. Presented  by  the  Massachusetts  Crim- 
inal Justice  Training  Council.  For  further 
information,  contact.  Massachusetts  Crim- 
inal Justice  Training  Council,  1 Ashburton 
Place,  Boston  MA  02108. 

• • • 

August  6-10,  1978.  Twenty-sixth  An- 
nual Seminar  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Auto  Theft  Investigators.  To  be 
held  at  the  Sheridan  Motor  Inn  in  Mobile, 
Alabama.  Fee:  $40.  For  further  informa- 
tion, contact:  Sgt.  Scott  V.B.  English, 
Maryland  State  Police,  Pikesville,  MD 
21208.  Telephone:  (301)  486-3101  ext. 
371. 

• • • 

August  6-18,  1978.  Crime  Prevention 
Training.  Presented  by  the  California  Crime 
Prevention  Institute.  To  be  held  at  the 
Kellogg  West  Center  for  Continuing  Educa- 
tion, California  State  Polytechnic  Univer- 
sity, Poma,  California.  Tuition:  $256.14. 
For  further  information  and  applications, 
contact:  Loss  Prevention  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
613,  Sonoma,  CA  95476.  Telephone: 
(707)938-5656. 

• • • 

August  9-11,  1978.  Staff  Communica- 
tions Skills  Seminar.  To  be  held  in  Cincin- 
nati by  the  Interface  Resource  Group.  Pro- 
gram will  be  limited  to  20  participants.  Fee 
of  $275  covers  all  costs  for  the  three-day, 
in-resident  event,  including  tuition,  mater- 
ials, room  and  meals.  For  further  informa- 
tion and  registration,  see:  July  25-27. 
• • • 

August  9-12,  1978.  Four-day  Certified 
Course  in  Lie  Detection  and  Stress  Analy- 
sis: The  Mark  II  Voice  Analyzer.  Presented 
by  Law  Enforcement  Associates  Inc.,  at 
the  Hilton  Gateway  Hotel,  Newark,  New 
Jersey.  Fee:  $395.  For  more  details,  write 
or  call:  Law  Enforcement  Associates  Inc., 
88  Holmes  Street,  Box  128,  Belleville,  NJ 
07109.  Telephone:  (201)  751-0001 
• • • 

August  13-18,  1978.  Anti-Terrorism 
Seminar.  To  be  held  at  the  Homer  Garrison 
Jr.  Memorial  Law  Enforcement  Academy. 
Presented  by  the  Texas  Department  of 
Public  Safety.  For  more  details  contact: 
Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety,  5805 
North  Lamar,  P.O.  Box  4087,  Austin,  TX 
78773.  Telephone:  (512)  422-0331  ext. 
492. 

• • • 

August  14-16,  1978.  Child  Abuse  and 
Neglect  Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Police 
Juvenile  Specialist  Project,  University  of 
Missouri-Columbia.  To  be  held  at  the 
UMKC  Education  Building,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  For  further  information,  contact : 
Richard  D.  Ruddle,  Police  Juvenile  Ser- 
vices, 307  Waston  Place,  Columbia,  MO 
65211. 

• • • 

August  14-18,  1978.  Motorcycle  Opera- 
tion and  Enforcement  Course.  To  be  held 
at  Hanscom  Air  Field,  Bedford  Massachu- 
setts by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Council.  For  more  details,  con- 
sult: August  2-4. 

• • • 

August  14-25,  1978.  Two-week  Law  En- 
forcement Training  Schools.  To  be  held  in 
Atlanta  by  the  National  Training  Institute. 
For  further  information,  contact:  National 
Training  Institute,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration, Washington,  DC  205  37. 

• • • 

August  20-24,  1978.  108th  Congress  of 
Correction.  Sponsored  by  the  American 
Correctional  Association.  To  be  held  in 
Portland,  Oregon.  For  more  details,  con- 
tact: Ameriiart  ‘Gorrectidrial  Association. 
4321-  Hartwick  Road,  Suite  L208,  College 


Park,  MD  20740. 


August  21-23,  1978.  Child  Abuse  and 
Neglect  Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Police 
Juvenile  Specialist  Project,  University  of 

Missouri-Columbia.  To  be  held  at  the 

Rodeway  Inn,  St.  Louis.  For  further  in- 
formation, consult:  August  14-16. 

• • • 

August  27-Septcmbcr  1,  1978.  Anti- 
Terrorism  Seminar.  To  be  held  at  the 
Homer  Garrison  Jr.  Memorial  Law  Enforce- 
ment Academy  by  the  Texas  Department 
of  Public  Safety.  For  further  information, 
see:  August  13-18. 

• • • 

August  28-30,  1978.  Planning  a Pro- 
ductivity System  Program.  Presented  by 
the  Theorem  Institute.  For  more  details, 
contact:  Michael  E.  O’Neil,  President, 
Theorem  Institute,  1737  North  First  St., 
Suite  590,  San  Jose,  CA  95112.  Tele- 
phone: (408)  294-1427  in  state,  or  (800) 
538-6896  outside  of  California. 

• • • 

August  28-31,  1978.  The  Police  Role  in 
Child  Abuse  and  Neglect.  Presented  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice. For  more  details,  contact:  IACP,  11 
Firstfield  Road,  Gaithersburg,  MD  20760. 
Telephone:  (301)  948-0922  ext  208. 
• • • 

August  28-Scptember  1,  1978.  Sex 
Crimes  Course.  Presented  by  the  Florida 
Institute  for  Law  Enforcement.  For  further 
information,  contact:  Florida  Institute  for 
Law  Enforcement,  St.  Petersburg  Junior 
College.  6605  5th  Avenue,  North,  P.O.  Box 
13489,  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33723 
• • • 

August  29-31,  1978.  Organized  Crime, 
Police  Training  Course.  Presented  by  The 
Center  for  Criminal  Justice  of  Case  Western 
Reserve  University.  Fee:  $100.  For  more 
details,  contact:  Center  for  Criminal  Jus- 
tice, Case  Western  Reserve  Law  School, 
Cleveland,  OH  44106.  Telephone:  (216) 
368-3308. 

# • • 

August  30-Septcmbcr  1,  1978.  Six- 
teenth Annual  Seminar  on  Cause  and  Ori- 
gin of  Fires  and  Explosions.  Sponsored  by 
The  National  Association  of  Fire  Investi- 
gators. To  be  held  at  the  Howard  Johnson’s 
Lakcshore  Hotel,  Chicago.  For  registration 
and  more  details  contact:  John  Kennedy, 
Director,  Fire  Seminar,  53  W.  Jackson 
Blvd.,  Rm.  325,  Chicago,  IL  60604. 

• • • 

September  3-24,  1978.  Seventh  Annual 
Foreign  Study  Tour  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Depart- 
ment of  California  State.  Cost.  $1,875  in- 
cluding air-fare.  For  further  information, 
write  of  call:  Prof.  Edgar  A.  Smith,  Cali- 
fornia State  University,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90032.  Telephone.  (800)  252-0235  in 
state,  (800)  421-0553  in  other  states. 

• • • 

September  4-9,  1978.  Eight  Interna- 
tional Congress  on  Criminology.  To  be  held 
in  Lisbon,  Portugal.  Fees:  $US80  for  par- 
ticipants, $US50  for  accompanying  per- 
sons, and  $US20  for  students.  For  more 
information  and  registration,  write  or  call: 
Banco  Totta  & Acoves,  Lisbon;  Acer.. 
7.954,876/001 ; 8th  International  Congress 


on  Criminology.  Or,  Mr.  Caeiro;  Organiza- 
tion Committee  of  the  8th  International 
Congress  on  Criminology,  Ministry  of  Jus- 
tice; Lisbon,  Portugal. 

• • • 

September  4-15,  1978.  Two-week  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Schools.  To  be  held 
in  New  Orleans,  by  the  National  Training 
Institute.  For  further  information,  consult: 
August  14-25. 

• • • 

September  10-16,  1978.  Onc-wcck 

Training  Seminar  on  Terrorism/Civil  Dis- 
orders. Presented  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
Police  in  conjunction  with  LEAA.  For  fur- 
ther information,  contact  cither  DSGA  Dc 
Mauro  or  Det.  R.  Stengel,  Project  Coordi- 
nators, New  Jersey  State  Police  Training 
f-ntcr,  Sea  Girt,  NJ  08750.  Telephone: 
(201)  449-5200. 

• • • 

September  10-22,  1978.  Crime  Preven- 
tion Training  Course.  Presented  by  the 
California  Crime  Prevention  Institute.  To 
be  held  at  the  Kellogg  West  Center  for  Con- 
tinuing Education,  California  State  Poly- 
technic University,  Poma,  California.  Tu- 
ition: $256.14.  For  further  information, 
consult:  August  6-18. 

• • • 

September  11-14,  1978.  Police  Leader- 
ship Effectiveness.  To  be  held  in  San  Diego 
by  the  Police  Executive  Program.  For  addi- 
tional information,  contact:  G.  Patrick 
Gallagher,  Director,  Police  Executive  Pro- 
gram; Suite  400.  1909  K Street,  N.W  . 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

• • • 

September  11-15,  1978.  Homicide  In- 
vestigation Course.  Conducted  by  the 
Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement. 
For  more  details,  consult:  August  28- 
Septcmber  1. 

• • • 

September  11-22,  1978.  Two-week  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Schools.  To  be  held 
in  Albany,  New  York  by  the  National 
Training  Institute.  For  more  details,  con- 
sult: August  14-25. 

• • • 

September  11-22,  1978.  Training  Pro- 
gram: Law  Enforccment/Criminal  Justice 
Instructors/Trainers.  Conducted  by  the 
University  of  Maryland,  Conferences  and 
Institutes  Division.  For  further  informa- 
tion, write  or  call:  Director,  Law  Enforce- 
ment Institute,  University  of  Maryland, 
Conferences  and  Institutes  Division.  Uni- 
versity Boulevard  at  Adelphi  Road,  College 
Park,  MD  20742.  Telephone:  (301)  454- 
5241. 

• • • 

September  12-14,  1978.  Seminar: 

Audits/Financial  Investigations  that  detect 
Fraud  and  Embezzlement.  Conducted  by 
the  Association  of  Federal  Investigators. 
To  be  held  at  the  Sheraton  Chicago  Hotel, 
in  Chicago.  Fee  $225.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact;  Association  of  Federal  In- 
vestigators, 815  15th  Street,  N.W.  Wash- 
ington, DC  20005. 

• • • 

September  14-21,  1978.  Management 
and  Administrative  Issues  in  Community- 

Based  Correctional  Programs.  Conducted 

by  the  National  Training  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Dallas.  For  additional  information 


and  application  material,  contact:  Na- 
tional Training  Institute,  P.O  Box  18258, 
Seattle,  WA  98118.  Telephone:  (206) 
722-2439. 

• • • 

September  17-23,  1978.  Training 

Course:  White-Collar  Crime  Enforcement 
Strategics  and  Techniques.  To  be  held  at 
the  Batcllc  Law  and  Justice  Study  Center 
in  Seattle.  Conducted  by  the  National  Cen- 
ter on  White  Collar  Crime.  No  cost  for  reg- 
istration, tuition,  or  materials.  For  more 
details  contact  Batcllc,  Human  Affairs  Re- 
search Centers.  400  N.E.  41st  Street,  P.O. 
Box  5395,  Seattle,  WA  98105.  Telephone: 
(206)  525-3130. 

• • • 

September  18-20,  1978.  Handling  Haz- 
ardous Materials  Transportation  Emergen- 
cies Seminar  To  be  held  in  Philadelphia. 
Conducted  by  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact : James  V.  McKicman,  Senior  Fire  Ser- 
vice Training  Specialist,  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association,  470  Atlantic  Avenue, 
Boston,  MA  02210. 

• • • 

September  18-22,  1978.  Workshop  on 
Management  and  Operation  of  Narcotic- 
Units.  To  be  held  in  Atlanta.  Presented  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  For  more  details  consult:  August 
28-31. 

• • • 

September  18-22,  1978.  Kodak  Law 
Enforccmnt  Photography  Workshop.  Con- 
ducted by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 
To  be  held  in  Rochester,  New  York.  For 
more  information,  contact:  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Security  Markets,  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  Dept.  061 7-A,  343  State 
Street,  Rochester,  NY  14650. 

• • • 

September  20,  1978.  Unemployment 
and  Crime  Seminar.  Conducted  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Criminology.  For  more  informa- 
tion, write  R.P.  Roulston,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  I.aw,  the  University  of  Sydney, 
Institute  of  Criminology,  173-175  Phillip 
Street,  Sydney,  N.S.W.  200;  Australia. 


September  20-23,  1978.  Four-day  Certi- 
fied Course  in  Lie  Detection  and  Stress 
Analysis:  The  Mark  II  Voice  Analyzer.  Pre- 
sented by  Law  Enforcement  Associates 
Inc.,  at  the  Hilton  Gateway  Hotel,  Newark, 
NJ.  Fee:  $395.  For  more  details,  consult : 
August  9-12. 

• • • 

September  21-24,  1978.  Four-day  semi- 
nar. Law  Enforcement  Hypnosis  Seminar. 
To  be  held  in  Atlanta  by  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Hypnosis  Institute,  Inc.  Tuition: 
$395.  For  registration  and  more  informa- 
tion contact:  Dr.  Martin  Reiser,  Director, 
Law  Enforcement  Hypnosis  Institute,  Inc., 
303  Gretna  Green  Way,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90049.  Telephone:  (213)  476-6024 
• • • 

September  25-29,  1978.  Advanced 
Techniques  in  Crime  Analysis  Workshop. 
To  be  at  the  Portofino  Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 
Presented  by  the  Theorem  Institute.  For 
more  complete  information  consult: 
August  28-30. 


Errata 

Due  to  a clerical  error,  the 
Public  Forum  column,  appearing 
on  page  seven  of  the  May  16 
edition  of  Law  Enforcement 
News,  was  inaccurately  attri- 
buted to  Thomas  Spratt.  Tbe 
article,  entitled  "Involvement: 
the  key  to  opening  tbe  closed 
fraternity  of  police,”  was  in  fact 
written  by  E.  J.  Jenkins  Jr. 
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Quality,  quantity  of  NY  cop 
recruit  training  faulted 


Continued  from  Pape  3 
funding  levels  and  the  necessity  for  ex- 
tensive travel  throughout  the  state  com- 
plicated the  process." 

Funding  levels  of  a different  sort  were 
also  discussed  in  the  study's  Master  Plan 
for  Law  Enforcement  Training.  McCor- 
mack noted.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
report  calls  for  training  budgets  which 
are  substantially  greater  than  current 
allocations  for  this  purpose  in  New  York, 
as  well  as  spending  budgeted  monies  in 
areas  other  than  those  for  which  funds 
are  currently  designated. 

ISLEP's  study  found  fault  with  the 
quality  of  basic  instruction  for  rural 
police  officers  which,  they  noted,  is 
presently  provided  largely  through  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the 
New  York  State  Police,  at  no  charge  to  the 
state.  Surveys  of  police  recruits  indicated 
that,  in  many  cases,  such  "free"  instruc- 
tion falls  short  of  the  mark,  with  instruc- 
tors failing  to  show  up  for  classes  or 
showing  up  unprepared  to  teach  the 
scheduled  topic. 

Increased  funding  for  recruit  training, 
1SLEP  contended,  could  serve  to  remedy 
this  situation.  The  report  suggests  that 
additional  money  could  be  made  avail- 
able through  the  passage  of  a Penalty 
Assessment  Bill,  which  would  place  a sur- 
charge on  criminal  prosecutions. 

The  Bureau  for  Municipal  Police,  the 
training  arm  of  the  state’s  Division  of 
Criminal  Justice  Services,  has  announced 
plans  to  distribute  the  three-volume  re- 
port to  approximately  750  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  throughout  the  state,  in- 
cluding chiefs,  sheriffs  and  the  current 
directors  of  police  training  academies. 
McCormack,  however,  has  taken  issue  with 
the  bureau's  plan,  contending  that  a more 


extensive  mailing  to  reach  a broader 
audience  of  criminal  justice  instructors 
would  have  been  in  order. 

“Volume  II  has  progressive  ideas  and  is 
a radical  departure  from  traditional  train- 
ing in  New  York  State,"  the  project  direc- 
tor stated.  “It  is  supportive  of  a coalition 
between  community  and  senior  college 
academicians  as  well  as  law  enforcement 
professionals  in  providing  training,  but 
apparently  the  New  York  State  Chiefs' 
and  Sheriffs'  Associations  are  not  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  this  concept.  This, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  were  offered 
a decision-making  role  in  terms  of  the 
project,  i.e.  membership  on  the  Advisory 
Board.  They  have  contributed  minimally 
to  the  project  in  terms  of  support  and  di- 
rection." 

The  decision  to  implement  the  project's 
recommendations,  including  the  proposed 
increase  in  minimum  training  from  285  to 
400  hours,  is  in'the  hands  of  the  Division 
of  Criminal  Justice  Services,  McCormack 
noted,  adding  that  the  proposals  could  take 
a minimum  of  five  years  to  become  fully 
operational. 


WHAT’S  ON  YOUR  MIND? 

Have  a comment  you’d  like  to 
rpake?  Law  Enforcement  News  invites 
its  readers  to  submit  commentaries  on 
any  subject  of  current  interest  to  the 
criminal  justice  community.  All  contri- 
butions should  be  sent  directly  to  the 
editor’s  attention. 
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gence  gathering,  proper  movement  for  ad- 


PORTABLE  P.A.  - The  Audiophonics 
Soundmastcr  102  is  self-contained,  porta- 
ble sound  system  that  is  designed  for  pub- 
lic address  situations  involving  groups  of  up 
to  600  people. 

Packaged  in  an  attache  case  with  an 
insidc-the-cover  accordion  file  and  a swing- 
out  lectern,  the  unit  operates  on  eight  “C" 
batteries  or  AC  current.  Three  standard  in- 
puts are  provided  for  microphone,  tape  and 
auxiliary,  while  an  optional  mixer  can  be 
plugged  into  the  unit  to  accommodate  up 
to  four  microphones  for  panel  discussions. 

The  device’s  IC/PC  transitorized  ampli- 
fier is  coupled  to  an  eight-inch  ceramic 
magnet  speaker,  a combination  which  is 
said  to  optimize  the  frequency  response  for 
voice  presentations.  A dynamic  cardioid 
microphone  is  provided  along  with  a dual 
function  output  jack  that  can  be  connected 
to  an  external  speaker  or  a tape  recorder. 

The  vinyl-clad  Soundmastcr  102  mea- 
sures 18"xl2"x5",  weights  12.5  lbs.  and 
locks  to  protect  notes  and  other  materials. 

For  more  information,  write  or  call: 
Audiophonics  Corporation,  Ira  Molay,  Mar- 
keting, 95  Rantoul  Street,  Beverly,  MA 
01915.  Telephone:  (617)  922-6420. 

• • • 

TIME  LOGGING  DEVICE  - Omnicron’s 
TCE-124  Talking  Clock  enables  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  record  their  emer- 
gency telephone  and  two-way  radio  con- 
versations and  have  the  time  logged  auto- 
matically without  the  need  for  complicated 
time  code  generators. 

Housed  in  a compact  component-type 
cabinet,  the  Talking  Clock  insens  a clear 
verbal  time  announcement  following  each 
message  recorded  on  either  voice  or  device 
activated  tape  machines.  The  vocabulary  of 


vancing,  room  entry  techniques,  proper 
communication,  and  functions  of  a tactical  ’ 
team. 

The  motion  picture  included  in  the  pro- 
gram provides  a dramatization  of  a barri- 
cade incident  involving  a disgruntled  em- 
ployee. The  simulation  points  out  the  im- 
portance of  proper  management  and  coor- 
dination to  resolve  an  incident  without  un- 
necessary violence,  while  other  footage 
covers  the  tactics  used  in  two  actual  high 
risk  situations  - the  Texas  Tower  Incident 
and  the  Howard  Johnson’s  Shoot-Out. 

Regarding  the  use  of  special  squads,  the 
program  explains  the  functions  of  each 
team  member  and  stresses  their  responsi- 
bility for  gathering  intelligence  and  main- 
taining safety  inside  the  kill  zone. 

Produced  as  a companion  program  to 
Motorola’s  “Hostage  Negotiation  for 
Police,”  the  new  package  reviews  the  con- 
cepts and  skills  covered  in  the  first  pro- 
gram, while  demonstrating  the  available  op- 
tions when  negotiations  fail  and  entry  is 
justified. 

For  details,  write  or  call-.  Motorola  Tele- 
programs Inc.,  4825  North  Scott  Street, 
Suite  23,  Schiller  Park,  IL  60167.  Tele- 
phone: (312)671-0141. 

• • • 

DATA  TEST  MONITOR  - Atlantic  Re- 
search Corporation’s  Interview  II  is  a stand- 
alone, on-line  computer  monitor  that  helps 
identify  problems  in  both  hardware  and 
software  by  displaying  the  data  that  is  be- 
ing sent  and  received  over  the  communica- 
tions line. 

Available  in  either  a portable  or  a rack- 
mounted configuration,  the  unit  is  engi- 
neered not  only  to  find  immediate  trouble 
spots,  but  also  to  detect  trends  and  poten- 
tial problems  before  the  system  fails.  Sys- 
tem errors  and  malfunctions  appear  on  a 
nine  inch,  full  1024-character  display. 

Interview  II  displays  data  in  text,  HEX 
or  OCTAL,  and  is  capable  of  illustrating 
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the  device's  distinctive  male  voice  is  pro- 
duced electronically  by  a speech  synthesis 
micro-controller,  which  can  be  ordered  in 
English,  German  or  Arabic  versions. 

Although  it  was  developed  to  be  used 
with  Omnicron  recorders,  the  unit  can  be 
used  in  other  applications  where  contin- 
uous or  on-demand  time  announcement  are 
required.  Features  include  a 12-or  24-hour 
formal  switch,  a visual  LED  time  display, 
a monitor  speaker,  MSI/LSI  circuitry,  one 
watt  audio  output,  and  universal  input/out- 
put circuits. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained 
from:  Omnicron  Electronics.  P.O.  Box 
623,  Putnam,  CT  06260.  Telephone:  (203) 
928-0377. 

• • • 

SPECIAL  TACTICS  PROGRAM  - Motor- 
ola Teleprograms  Inc.  has  produced  a 
multi-media  training  package  which  illus- 
trates basic  planning,  tactical  and  negotia- 
tion procedures  that  can  be  used  in  hos- 
tage, barricaded  person  or  sniper  incidents. 

Entitled  “High  Risk  Patrol  Tactics." 
the  program  consists  of  a 32-minutc  film, 
32  slides  and  a comprehensive  instructor's 
manual,  covering  such  topics  as  cover  and 
concealment,  invisible  deployment,  intclli- 


two  independent  pages  of  512  characters, 
in  full  or  half-screen  for  later  comparison. 
Send  and  receive  data  are  automatically 
highlighted  for  easy  identification,  while 
unique  trap  and  freeze  features  eliminate 
the  need  for  bulk  storage  in  most  applica- 
tions. 

For  details,  contact:  Atlantic  Research 
Corporation,  5390  Cherokee  Avenue, 
Alexandria,  VI  22314.  Telephone:  (703) 
354-3400. 
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